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ABSTRACT ° _ c 
A report, of migrant education program activities for 

the 1978-79 school year, this document descrtbes identification of 

eligible students, recruitment, and project development, operation, 


Fos evaluation. Chapter 1 discusses progress made ir meeting program: 


Qals at the state level. These goals, in order of priority, are 
program continuity, summer programs for interstate and intrastate 
migrant children, staff devel opment, activities, Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System, and programs for formerly migratory children. 
Chapter 2 provides information on’ numbers of children served, 
instructional activities, a coordination with 
non-school agencies, staff compositio community involvement, 


interstate planning activities, dissemination of program information,:. 
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and a statewide testing program. Chapter 3, on prograp effectiveness, 


reports academic achievement cf migrant ieee and exemplary 
features of. programs throughout the state, The fi 


include conducting local needs agsessiient studies and providing 
ebilingual-bicultural: -progrems for Spanish-speaking migrant children. 
Appendices contain'tables showing enrollment figures, migrant: status, 
age and pokes pupil- egecnet. pane: and academic. achievement. — 
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nal -chapter provides: 
recommendations for the state ‘and local education agencies; these — 
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Tpis is the thirteenth annual migrant education program evaluation report. | 
When the first of these evaluation reports was prepared, the State Director | 
compiled a summary of information submitted by the.LEAs. This compilation 

of information submittéd to the U. S. Office of Education Maa that 


_there were migrant education projects operating in 12.LEAs..... These.12 projects... 


served a total ‘of 548 migrant children at an expenditure of $120. »545, 


_ The years between ‘that first report and this report, have bean years' of growth 


in the program and service to migrant children. The number of LEAs conduct- « 
ing special programs for migrant children has increased by a factor of three. 


; ee presently 44 LEAs in the state which are conducting migrant projects. 
j 


More Nimportant than the number of projects operating in the, state .aré .the 
number of children being served and the Tevel of service they are receiving. 
These ‘aspectssof the program have increased tremendously, for ‘now we are re- 


porting more than 15,000 children enrolled in the programs: and expenditures 


have reached more than five million dollars. _ ; 


Along with the growth | of the program, changes in program administration and 
operation have taken'pldce. ‘Some of these changes involved the evaluation 
of the program. For two “years the evaluation of the program was conducted - 
under a contract with the Learning Institute of North Carolina. Fallowing 
that it was carried out through an agreement between the migrant education 


section and the Division of Research. in the Department of Public Instruction. 


Eventually the cycle made its complete round and the total responsibility of 


_ preparing the annual evaluation report was shifted back to the migrant educa- — 


tion section where it was in the beginning. 


This is ‘the sixth year since the full responsibility of preparing the’ annual 
evaluation report was shifted back to the state migrant office. It.is also 
the ‘sixth year since the responsibility for preparing the local, project 
evaluation reports was shifted to the local project director. | 


Information in this annual report relates to the 1978-79 school term projects 
and the 1979 summer projects. The information has been consolidated into one 
report in order. to meet..the federal requirements. of an arinual, evaluation re- 
port. Every effort hasbeen made to include all+essential information while 

at the same time restricting the size”of the report to that which is’ necessary. 


_ ta fulfill the:federal requirements and make a maximum contribution to the 
" , improvement of future: mg aret education programs. ° . 


The contributions of Arch Manning and Dan Pratt are ‘chnowledgad with apprecia« 
tion. It was through their careful review of locah Project activities, know- | ~ 


', ledge of the impact of the local projects ‘on the education.of migrant children, 


and analysis of the local project evaluation reports that determinations .could 
be made relating to the degree to which the local projects met their objectives. 
They were also involved in selecting. and‘describing the noteworthy ape exemplary 


hb 


Siac recognition is ie to Y. A. ‘Taylor for ‘the work he did ih pier 
ing the information. contained in this annual .evaluation oe He has done 


his usual outstanding job of organizing this. tremendous vo 
and presenting it ina concise and meaningful manner. 


ume of informettan 


Gratitude ds also expressed to Beatrice. Criner for. her posites in adiulae 
.the manuscript and to Gerri Narron and. Jewell lice for their work in typ- 
ing and° binding. une publication. . ae — : 


- 
Robert E. Youngblood 
November, 1979 : 
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The priorities, in rank order, of the state migrant education program are: |” 


1. 
e- 2y 
_3 


4, 
2; 
6. 


These priorities are met through the implementation of approximately 60: 
red indirectly through local educational 

During the entire process related to delivering services to cle i 

dren, the state migrant office provides assistance and consultation) 


projects which are admini 


' PROGRAM CRITIQUE 


Program continuity’ - 


~ Summer programs for interstate.and int 
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rastate migrant ch 
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Regular school term programs. for interstate and intrastate mi-- ig 


grant children - 
Staff development activitiés 


Migrant Student Record Transfer System _— 
Programs for formerly migratory children 


ran 


fe 


j- 


gencies.  . 


-chil- 
‘he - 


major steps in proyiding educational services to the migrant include\jdenti+ . 


fication, recruitment, pro 
-uation.. : 


Program ¢ 
_ migrant. 


with those in other states: 


. 


continuity: ranks highest among the priorities in the North Carolina 
education program. i 


ject development, project operation and project eval -. 


This priority was met through various strategies 
which included several efforts to coordinate the program in North Carolina 


The state was represented at the East Coast Re- 


gional Workshop at which 217 east coast states cooperated in the development 
of strategies to deliver some degree o 
structional program. 


° 


f continuum to.the migrant child's in- 


Other examples of the interstate cooperation which have a bearing on the con-. 
tinuity of programs for interstate migrants can be cited as a result of the 
participation of the State Director and migrant staff personne 


‘ and regional conferences on migrant education. 


JT in national —, 


Projects conducted during the sumiter for interstate and intrastate migrants 
have the second priority in the North Carolina migrant education program. fe 
During 1979 twenty-nine. (29) LEAs offered services to these students.” These 
projects had’ the following advantages over the regular school term projects: 
more adequate school facilities; better trained instructors; more available 


community agencies. . , 


“grams. Approximately 10,000 


~ 


" ‘équipment and materials; more flexibility of scheduling; fewer curriculum ~ . 
restrictions; more positive community support, and more coordination with 


~ 


100 separate schools. The mere logistics of delivering supplemental services 


to eligible students during the regular term is a determining factor of project 
_ design. 
‘projects. Each 1979 project used teachers or- paraprofessionals ( 
for supplementary individual or small group instruction in areas of 


Instructional services were rendered to students. by all reg 


‘ 


utar term 


tutors/aides) 


deficiency. 


ite = 32 ey 8 ss . 
Regular school term projects are the’ third priority of the state migrant pro- 4. |: 
migrant students were-served in 44 LEAs during ae 
-the 1978-79 school-year. These students were scattered throughout at ‘least | 


fae 


é Theadar nts of the preiecte duplasized ele reading. Where wal estab- : - 
lished Title:I reading projects also servéd’ the migrant students, mathematics: 


was a frequent offering. On the basis of needs assessment, projects provided 


instruction in. ee science ene natural seTence in their offerings. 


es 


A of the local project evaluation: “reports dina tested “the sucessful pe Ca 
ment of a majority of their objectives (see Tables X and.XI). This determina- - 


tion was based ypon a large number of instrumenits-which—were_ used to document 
progress. Monitoring reports, achievement test scores, news releases, minutes ; 


of meetings, schedules of staff.activities, and othér instruments were al] used 


to document tha attainment of the project objectives. a i 


Analysis” of test results? indicates an increase. in aclidevenent: as sonpaved to 


reported gains in previaus years. It is apparent | that much e emphasis. was placed 


on recruitment and enrollment of éhildren in migrant education prajects during 
1978-79. There was an increase. in the number‘of children served. during both . 
the regular school term and the summer term. . This increase’ in enrollment.was 


due in part to the initiation of five new projects. during’ the ygar . The total 


enrollment figures would have been even higher if several counties with concen- 
trations of migrant children had not declined to Provide special services.and 
projects for them.  - | , . ae bag % : 


ee, 


During the-regular. school term some of the: instruction was provided within the... 


regular classroom. In most instances, however, the migrant teacher or tutor 
worked with individuals or small groups of students in areas set aside for 

this purpose. There was quite a range-in the quality of facilities avgi lable 
for these activities — from shared office space to elaborately: equipped learn- 
ing. labs. ‘ tack of suitable instructional space was the most common.weakness’ 
reported-in the program. Occasionally the time required for the tutor a 
Pavel between «school s- was reported as a MEAmNESS 


Other problems cited as deterrents to successful . pragrams were the lack OF. 
trained personne! to work in the project, the lack of parental ‘interest and 
involvement in the educational program for the children, and- the laxity. ob- 


served in following the Procedures and Fequerenents of the Migrant SEaUENE Re- a 


cord Transfer system... 


Some Slerke: had a tendency to sc cimutaees, a large number of student records: be- 


é 


fore. transmitting them to the terminal operators... Some records were: transmitt- . w. 


ed with careless.errors and incomplete update information on academic ane Supe 


pertive services received by the children. 


a 


: Factors most often mentioned as pro fact stren ths were ata heachiens ‘ . 
pupil ratios, individualized instruction, and the cooperation of other agencies 


“jn providing for the Supportive needs ‘of the migrant families. 


The ‘staff develo ment activities sponsored by the state migrant office were a 
significant factor in the success of the-local projects, During the regular 


school term, workshops were sponsored to impfove the competencies of the teach-— 


ers and tutors in the areas of reading and mathematics.. The summer staff de- 


velopment er hOres concentrated on reading, mathematics. ame cul ture] arts. 
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_ Stier staff ‘-davatopeant activities sponsored bi the state savant office in- 
cluded. sessions for record clerks: and. project director's Jn the procedures 
the Migrant SrugenE Record: Transfer” System, 


In addition to: the state- sponsored marecice: each LEA project included some 
ine i 


locally pl. . in- ducation for their staff. The end result of these 
staff f development activities. e Tmprovement~ of’ the toca) projects... .: 


and better: ou to the migrant enmidrey who have been enrolled jn ule pro- 
. gram,  , . @ P , 

~ The coo eration between the State migrant office and ihe LEAs igone-oF ‘the | 
strong points of the program. e service provided through the migrant c&n- . ° 


. ,/ -gultants has resulted in a strong bond between the SEA and the LEAs and an 


» outstanding’ rapport with local project: administrators: and school officials. 
This understanding and cooperation has made it possible to bring about nee+- 
essary changes in local pees dessans with a mene amount of conftsion - 


: and. frustration. = os : ok 
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One example of cooperation: -between the state migrant office and the LEA i 

‘through the use of cassette recordings of the highlights of the ‘local.evalua-— 

tion reports. The local staff has an opportunity. to-.respond to ‘the comments 

made.in the evaluation report and fite these coments with the state offices 

-. This open line of communication and feedback system celpe to strengtyen the <9 
relationships between the SEA and LEA. . : 


Another example of the svoperatvon between the state sciiignand office and the 
LEAs was the support of the State Migrant Parent Advisory Commi ttee. This 
org nization was: formed during 1976 and. has played an «important. role: ja’ gain-— soy 
ing parent Support for theaprogram since that’time. : 


*¢@ 


One’ of the most <funifiesnt accomplishments of. the state program was ‘the © 
--cooperation with other agencies to provide supporting.services to the mi- 

grant. education program. Through this cooperation the Migrant and Seasonal 
“Farm Workers Association provided a limited number of teachers, tutors and 
home-school liaison personnel to work in the migrant education prograns . ' 
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For several years the evaluation of the/North Carolina Migrant Education Pro- 

- gram and its individual projects was done cooperatively by the LEA personnel 
and the state office. The LEA supplied the’ inforftation on. the local projects 
‘and the state office prepared both the “individual .local project reports (ap- - 
proximately 30) and the.annual summary evaluation report of the total North 
Carolina migrant education program. From the very first year of the. program: 
involvement of the local project personnel has increased. By 1974 the primary 
responsibility for evaluating the tocal migrant projects became the responsi- 
bility of the local project diréctors. ‘These local project evaluation re- 
ports were based upqn the project objectives and the evaluation design ap- 


proved in the Tocal project application. The state migrant education section — 


continued its responsibility of preparing the..annual evaluation report the. 
state migrant program. : 3 
Although procedures have been subject to change, the goals of the evaluations - 
conducted by the migrant education section have remained nearly constant. 

_The first goal has always been to use evaluation procedures and findings to. 


and youth who visit North Carolina. The second goal‘has been to collect and 
process all information necessary to fulfill federal and state evaluation re- 
quirements. 7 uae e. 


‘ 
alr hey 


In previous years a significant number of local project personnel were used to 
.. assist in the evaluation of a project other than their own. » Although,.this in- 
-:, tervisitation among the projects provided some information which could, be used 
.,in the evaluation report; its greatest benefits were in the staff development 
arda and in the exctfange’ of program information. «Therefore, this practice of. | 
intervisitation as an evaluation tool was discontinued in 1975. 


Although the total evaluation process is,planned to support the first goal ' 7 
of evaluation, the delay in preparation and printing of the final report makes 
it difficult to-implement immediate changes jn project operations based upon 
the published findings, On-site conferences provide immediaté feedback to. 

‘the local project directors, however, and recommendations for. strengthening 


the project’ may be transmitted even before the evaluation report is completed. 


Since there is some delay in- the production of the annual evaluation réport, 
and since a véry small percentage .of the North Carolina project. staff members - 
~ work in” the.migrant program on a year-round basis, a disseminatton technique 

was needed so| that all staff mémbers would: have the opportunity to become 

aware Of the results ofsthe project evaluation without:.an- extended delay. , 

Since $972, this need has. been: satisfied through the usd .df cassette tapes. 

‘A tape containing the highlights of the project-evaluation is de] ivered.-to 
* the local'project. director or LEA.contact. person who,,then asséniblés* those 

cthembers of the’ migrarit staff who were. employed in the migrant project. . They 
listen to the. tape and record their.own reactions to the evaluation report. 

This procedyre aids in dissemination of information and. provides feedback to: — 

the state office. i a ea een ae 


stimulate improvement jn the educational offerings for the migrant children: = 7°. 


a 


on 


o.. 


The, LEA! project director has ultimate’ responsibility for collection of much | -— L 
of the evaluation data which is: required in order to satisfy regulations 
and guidelines. Consequently, each director is responsible for, the accurate 

completion of enrollment forms, migrant student record transfer system infor- 

mation, test data, and the annual project evaluation report, This information 
is submitted to the state.migrant education office where information is summa- 
rized and data is analyzed. Copies of the annual state evaluation report, 

. along with appropriate documentation, are bound and submitted to: the U. S.- 
Office of Education upon request. oh! 


CURRENT EVALUATION PROCEDURES . 
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Srior to beginning evaluation planning a set of state program objectives was 
developed. This set of objectives supports the national program goals of 
migrant education while specifically reflecting North Carolina emphases. The 
local project objectives included in the local project applications were de- 
veloped in harmony w/th the State program objectives while reflecting speci- | 
‘fic local emphases #nd project activities. . : 


= 


re 


The consultants #ho assisted the loeal project personnel ‘in the preparation . 

s of their project applications emphasized two standards for LEA objectives: 

(?) local project ‘6bjectives should be supportive of the state objectives, | 

-. , and (2) they should be medsurable ‘by an objective instrument or a recognized 
. . Subjective technique. . 


” 


The 1d@al project evaluation reports were prepared by the local ,project di- 
" rectors who submitted them to the state migrant office. The assigned state 
7 consultant for eath project reviewed the evaluation report and*other informa-- ’ 
tion on file in the state office relating to the project. A judgement was 
mada. as to the degree to which each project objective was achiéved and this 
Judgement was compared with that contained in the local evaluation report. 
Any discrepancies between the two assessments were noted. 7 


During the operation of the surimer migrant projects, the state continued to 

conduct two full-day on-site visits to each project during the peak operation 
“periods. These evaluation visits were conducted by the state consultants, and 
‘findings made during the visits were/Shared with the project staff. 7 
_ 
The annual state evaluation report was prepared after collecting appropriate 
data from the Migrant Student Recdrd Transfer System and reading and. process- 
ing all Avaitable information from local projects. Among the most signifi- 
cant Sources of information were project evaluations, test data and monitor- 
ing reports. As in previous evaluations, the. basis for the evaluation was 


< 


the comparison of program (and project) outcomes with the objecttves approved 
in the project applications. 2 : 


Attainment of the state objectives is dependent, at least in part, upon the 
successful attainment of>the objectives of the local projects. Attainment of © 
the state objectives. is described in Chapter IT. ; 
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-rnTERABen COOPERATION eee a 


A part 6F the effort td serve. miarant children in North reli, de the: coop=- 
eration of: the ptate Education Agency with Other agencies which have respansi- . 


bilities for serving migrants. The Migrant Education Section is represented 
on the State Advisory Committee on Services to Migrants. This organization 


_ emiee ts 3ix times-a year for the purpose of sharing: information and plandini ef+ 
' fectdve, cooperative activities within the respective role of each member 


agency in order to meet more effectively the needs of the migrant families 
who come to North Carolina ‘to harvest our crops. The director of the Stat 


~ migrant education program serves as a member of this uiveragency. committee. \ 


wh ._ a A 


‘ 


- NATIONAL PROGRAM GOALS : a rr: 


Goals for the aalkvonel nigrant education program are based on ‘legislative 
mandate¢ to establish or improve supplemental programs of instruction and 
supportive services for thd children of migratory workers in agriculture 

and fishing. The mobility of. migratory children requires. agreement among. 


states in the development of. comprehensive national goals. Each state is ~ 


responsible for developing a state plan for migrant education which reflects 
the national program goals in order to assure educational continuity through 
coordination of programs and project among the states. Local project objec- 


tives provide a base for project activities which FUE Y) state objectives 


and national goals. °° ee - 


The national goals for migrant education assist the states in the development 


_ of their. individual] plans for migrant, education in ‘keeping with requirements 
of+the migrant: program regulations. ' They are extremely important in assuring — 


educational continuity. and coordination and provide . the foundation for the 
total operation.of the migrant education program. State objectives develop- 
ed with these goals in mind, and the ee les of the Toca) Oe projects 
‘lend their Support to them. . 


‘ The following is a statement of the dational goals for iigrant, education. <i 


The State Educatton Agency will “provide: 


mie Specifically-designed curricular programs in academic disciplines and 


vocational education pases upon migrant. children’ s assessed needs. 
(116d. 31(4)) ne 
2. ‘Success- erent acadeiic programs, career options and dunseiing activi- 
ties, and vocational skill training that encourage’ migrant children's 
retention in school andy contri bute.. to success: in later life. 
(116d. 31(4)) ’ 


ons . Communication skills programs which utilize migrant children! S$ linguis- 


tic and eu TEralt: backgrounds, . 
(116d.°31(4)) © 


4. Suppartive services that foster’ ptiysical ard heal wel - ea hen. . 
_— : necessary for migrant children's. “dantals neficets utr in‘ the basic 
‘y, | Instructionalsprograms, inéluding dental dicaT, ee and - 


psychological. services, (116d, 38) 


; 5, Programs developed through Qaeeracens coordination at the federal, 
“y state, and local levels. piled, 39(e) yo . : 


6. A component for meaningful migrant parent fausiansie in thie educatign. 
of: their childrén and in which the cooperative efforts of parents and 
: educators will be directed toward. the improvement: of the migrant chile | 
dren's academic and social skills. ee 31(6)) 


Te Staff development spportunibiés that increase staff conpetencies in ‘the 
cognitive, psychomotor and effective domains. (116d. 31(4 )) 


Bo component to properly isd and enrol] 411 eligible nlgrané chil - 
. dren... 16d. lays (116d. 37) d. 35(c)) ‘ox 


9. Preschool and Kinder arten programs. designed to méet migrant children S 
de: velopmental needs and prepare. them for future success. (116d. 31(a)). 
40. For the establishment of dissemination policies and sreceaunes for’ ‘the | 


‘development ..and evaluation: of dissemination materials which will Pippo te! 
ae awarness: pfs | 


“ Intra- and interstate Program jeqetonnca: 


» 


: Contribution of migrants to the community; and 
0. Total “effect of the program. (116d. 31(a)) 


ey. & Wy Assurance, that sequence and continuity will be an Anherent part of the co 
; migrant child! s total educati6n program through: 


“The development of a system to facilitate the exchange of meriodss : 
. concepts, and materials; and . 
“*  B. The effective use of the MSRTS for ‘inter- and intrastate communica. 
‘tion in theeexchange of. og records. (W6d. ney 


» 


‘STATE OBJECTIVES. 


In developing projects at the: local ieiél: Rach LEA is free to establish its. 
own project objectives, but is held responsi ble for supporting the state, ob- 
jectives which are as follows: 


ae ase , Ssoner 


1. To assist in ihe identi ficatifn and anrolIment: ‘OF migrant: Pe... and 
- . vounns in the Lea education projects. ~“ 
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AK. Program intent; . - . . | ee . | 
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2 ‘To assist in the. development of programs of iastruckion in ‘the dcndanic: 


: jn descending Seas 


se eres according to the assessed needs of migrant children. - oe . 


3). To promote activities designed to advance the migrant child's social, - a 
growth and group interaction skills. Re 4 


4, To- provide for 4” program of supporting eeaces in the areas of medical, 
- dental, nutritional, and, social services for migrant: children. 


5. To anovide: technical and baleen services in be = planning, operation, 


_ and evaluation: of. local migrant projects. 


a 


. 6. To provide for the extension of total services to mata mous) uurer: 


agency cooperation and coordination, 


7. To provide supplementary programs: of instruction to improve the occupation 
al Seats. of migrant youths. 


“8, To! "nomote the active jivelvenent of: migrant parent advisory councils in 


- the local migrant education projects. . 
Q. To cooperate’ dn the inbercstate exchange. of student “records taro the | 7 
Migrant »tudent Record Transfer System. , .. Sees 


10. To provide opportunities for improving staff senpaesncies in the| use ‘of | 


innovative and effective. teaching techniques through preservice nd. ‘in- 7 
service education. 


11. voupenote: interstate » cooperation and program Continuity for nigrant chil- 
dren, a eg ew! ‘ 
12. To ovis: spporeuni tics for sueereaan personnel 0 improve their compe~ L 
tencies through appropriate Dearing; 7 


13. To evaluate be academic ahd social ‘progress of migrant. ‘children in the. 
Moca projects on Ene ‘basis of objective and subjective data. 


14. To ‘promote fistal ranagenent! procedures commensurate with legislative... 
. requirements: and progkam guidelines a 
cee ed. Bad cs - re 
15. To provide for appropriate dissemination of program iviformation. oo gh 
_ cabo ie rer | 
PRIORITIES OF THE STATE. PROGeAM a eee 


The, priorities af sthe- state: inforané education eee are as fol tows ete 


7 oN 


: Program continuity 
2 Sumner programs for interstate and. intrastate titgrants dug _ a a en 


35 ‘Regulat school term programs for interstate. and intrastate migrants. 
— - 


‘ o h : ‘ ; ; , 


[ | | | ee oo. 
an : e | a _ i a fe, ; 4 : “ 7 
4, ‘ Staff development activities | | 
of ° . . : Pw, * . Fe: 
5.. -Migrant. Student Record Transfer System 
2 a : y ; : . 4 . 
6. Programs for formerly nigfatory children - 
CLASSIFICATION OF MIGRANTS ~  t Se 


“For purposes of this report, the migratory childrén are classified as inter= . 
state, intrastate and formerly migratory... These categories of migratory chil- 
dren are defined as follows: ; : - * fee ca 

INTERSTATE MIGRANT ~ A child whe*has moved with a parent or guardian within | 

the past year across state boundaries in order that the parent,. guardian or 

other member of his immediate family might secure temporary or seasonal em- 
ployment in an agricultural or fishing activity. 
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‘INTRASTATE MIGRANT - A child who has moved with a parent,or guardian within 
the past year across school district boundaries within a state in order that - 
the parent, guardian or: other member ‘of his tnmédiate family might” secure | 
temporary or seasonal ed in an- agricultural or. fishing activity. 


i 


fa 


+ FORMERLY MIGRATORY - A: child who-has been an ‘interstate or intrastate- migrant: ° 
as. defined above but who, along with his. parents or guardian, has ceased to 
migrate within the past five years and now resides in-an:area in which.a pro- 

ie gram for migratory children is provided. ere ae ; 

_, - Identification. and recruitment of students for migrant education projects is | 

- + extremely important. Adequate time for travel and an agressive anon Sr. 
3 r 


cs] 


ployee seem to be key ingredients In many projects the Rural Manpow Ser- 
vice representative is quite helpful. It should be recognized, however, that 


many eligible migrants are not associated with crews which are registered 
' with’ the Rural Manpower Service. '. In these cases it is the responsibility of 
-’ . the LEA to use any “or all of the other resources available to recruit and 
enroll the eligible’ migrant childyen.* Since there are no. guarantees that 
excellent recruitment efforts wil? result -in enrotiments, it is.necessary |. . 


to emphasize ‘recruitment on alf occasions. 


& 


mary 


no | 
"PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT =, a ee. oe 


Prior to the beginning of the 1978-79 school term and again before the 'be- ae 
ginning of the 1979 summer migrant projects, state migrant education: con- ote 
7 - _ sultants and the. local education agencies having or expecting an influx of s 
“ ¥* | “migrant children wade a survey,within the LEAs and gathered data from avail- 
"sable sources in. the local ynit to determine the humber of. eligible migrant 
oe children. who might. be enrolled in-an educational program.’. After this in-’ 
¢”? formation was compiled, a-consultant from the Migrant Education Section met . 
a with LEA personnel and assisted in developing the project proposals to be 
carried out by the Tocal units. a | _ 4 ae 
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The project activities were based upon*an assessment of the needs of the 
migrant children identified, programs already in operation in the LEA 
which had a-bearing upon these needs, and availability of personnel to 
conduct a successful project. Objectives for each project were deve]oped | 
so that some measure of the impact of the migrant education. project could 
be determined. . 7 oe 

“ ee Par a as 
Devélopment of the project application included consideration of evaluation. _ y 
design-and plans, fo disseminating project information. _ ie ss 


Regular school term projects were. developed so that they would Supplement — ° 
the services which were available to the migrant children .from the regular 
state supported school operations, local sources and other federal programs. -. 
Activities were planned to meet the spécdal needs of the migrant children — 
which were not being fully met. — a He ie a | 


‘Summer projects for migrant children were generally the only: school programs 
_. in operation during the summer months. Accordingly, they could focus direc¢- 
ly on the most urgent needs of the migrant children. » They emphasized language | 
_ artsand mathematics but were also oriented toward enrichment, development of - — 
positive self-image and the improvement of physical health and emotional. 
“. maturity... - 3 » ae is _ 
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“STATE PROGRAM MANAGEMENT _ 


After the project. activities and project budget were developed, the applicax |. .--:* 
‘tion was submitted to the state’ migrant office where it was reviewed. by the .~ 
‘fiscal affairs section and-an educational reviewing committee. Modifications - 
were made if neeessary and the applications were approved and:funded. The 
project review and approval in the state migrant office were generally ac- 
complished within a few days from the date the project was. received. . 


The resulting basic pattern of services to migrant students. was relatively® ee 
table,. with the instructional services’ ili both regular term and summer proj- 9° 8 

jects responsive.to.the identified needs. Reqular term. projects always supple- — 

mented the state curriculum and nA eam planned while keeping in mind 

Title I sefvices available to eligible migrants. Sunmi@r projects were. con-- 

Siderably more inclusive, especially in the area of supportive services. * 

Vocational training and exposure to career information formed the fore of 

summer schoo] offerings. for migrant’ students of secondary school age... 


‘During the operation of the projects by the ]ocal «school officials, a con-_, 
sultant from the State Migrant Education Sectton with assigned responsibili- 
ties’ made periodic monitoring visits to the LEA... For summer term projects | 
there was a minimum of’ two monitoring visits in each project, and each reg- 
ular. school term project. was monitored at least three times.. The purpose. of 
the monitoring visits was to check on the effectiveness of recruiting efforts, 
review administrative requirements and procedures, evaluate the instructional 
program, and encourage the use of all available resources in providing for the ~ 
needs of the migrant children. = 2 =. 0! ye oes 
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— During the 1978-79. school year, migrant education projects were. conduct+ 
> ed in forty-four (44) local school administrative units (see Table I). 

(Of. these, sixteen (16) did not- operate- summer migrant edutatton projects *  . 

for various reasoW®; insufficient concentration of migrants in the area 

.-, during the ‘sumer, lack of available qualified staff, ¢tc. a 


* 
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NEW-PROJECTS 5 — 


} veys resulted in the éstablishment of*five _ 
eee Somé of athe areas showed no concentration of migrant familiess. 
in others ‘there were strong indications that significant numbers of migrants | 
were or would be in the area. In some.instances.,-the state migrant education, ~~ 
office was unable to prevail upon the local’ school officials to establisha .. 

« “program to serve. the eligible children. Figure-I indicates the effectiveness . 

of the surveys, in identifying the presence of migrant children and establish- 

ing pees serve them. - : ss 


In'1979, the joint LEA-SEA sur 


a 


oe The. five new projects developed. in North Carolina this year resulted from 
_ '  LEA-SEA surveys. Projects were planned,..funded and initiated in Chatham, 


- . Cumberland, Lincoln, Grange and Surry counties. 


e 


r 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 


: rn 
_ The state of North Carolina was represented at the East Coast*Regional work- 
. Shop in Biloxi, Mississippi in Pebruary, 1979. Individuals at’ this’ workshop’ . 
participated in activities designed to provide interstate continuity in the _ 
education of migratory children and greater efficiancy in the Miinistration 
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_ of migrant education. programs. 


North Carolina migrant ‘éducation programm’ personnel presented six different 
topics during fifteen of.the sessions at this regional workshop. = 


Two of the staff development éfforts undertaken by the State migrant. office 
was the upgrading of teaching skills in reading and mathematics: Two works 
ject matter specialists, _ = 


ae s WV fF. J 


le and Williamston. * 


More Tpaan JO Nundrad tea 

conducted in Fayettevil le 
The staff development activity which affected the greatest da el of migrant - 
staff members in North Carolina was the three-day workshop -conducted at | 

= Fayetteville, North Carolina. More. than 300 professional: and para-profession- . 

5 al local migrant project staff members fromthe LEAs conducting summer pro- 

ject were in attendance. The workshop emphasized the.-procedures for enter- 
ing skills onthe students’ transfer records and the identjfication‘and re- 
cruitment of eligible migrant.children into .the projects. Instruction was 
also provided'in the teaching of reading, mathematiés and the cultural arts. 


2 


The workshop was planned by the State migrant staff with consultant help from aa 
; local project personnel. Spettaltsts and consultants from the Migrant Student 
Record Transfer ‘System, were used as consultants. arid discussion leaders in the 

* workshop. . 7 Bo hy 
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\. The state migrant staff evaluated the effectiveness of the workshop. It 


"the reactions and comments’ frem workshop’ participants, that the workshop 
was an outstanding success. va i 8 
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was the opinion-of the. staff that, based upon ‘their’ own, observations: and»: 
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STATE PROGRAM EMPHASIS ; “ ‘ 
The state migrant office continues to givé attention. and’ supervision to: pro- 
gram management, local surveys to identify migrant children, monitoring’ of 
local projects, staff development activities, parent advisory committees 
functions, and assessment of. administrative effectiveness. Efforts and ° 
attention in these areas have resulted in the most effective migrant. pro- 
gram. ever to be conducted in North Carolina. os : 
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ie CHAPTER I1- 
| | “FINDINGS 
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CHILDREN SERVED : a 


During the #1978- 79 school yeuratgeant adueation projects were operated in’ 
44 local educational. agencies. These projects enrolled 1,876 interstate mi- 
grants, 2, 042 intrastate nt GraRE Ss and. 6, 79 formerly migratory students. 


Twenty- -nine local education sdenciee operated migrant education projects dur- 
ing the summer of 1979. ‘Enrollment in these programs included 1,480 inter-! 7 
state migrants, 742 intrastate migrants and 2,534 tormerly migratory students. 


Of the 14,853 children served’ under this program during the 1979 fiscal year, . 
3,356 were‘interstate migrants, 2,784 were intrastate migrants and 8,713: were 
formerly. migratory. Enrollment figures. indicate that a larger percentage of 

interstate migrants were sérved during, ‘the summer, and-enrollment of intra= 

state migrants was higher during the regular school term. Secondary school 

enrollments were higher durigg. the regular school term. This is probably — . 

because the “secondary: school youths are involved in farming operations mune : 

the dmnmie r and chodse not to enroll ina schgo] pecapall 


Ceriation seracted from. the state testing program. juidtewtes that PH g the = 


regular school term, 55.6% of the migrant children were black, 34.8% .were 
white, 7.9% were American indians and 1.7% were Hispanic, None of these. 
children were enrolled in non-public schools. All the migrant education « 
projects in North Carolina were alate enone ‘the public sono 
GRADE ice . _ = 


Grade placement tot secondary school students: in summer migrant projects was 


no problem since ‘the activities were essentially ungraded. Studerits from ~ | 


ages 14. to 20 recejved the same vocational and cognitive instruction. In- 

the regular school term programs the children in both the elementary and 
secondary schools were placed #n.classes with other children according to - = 
their ages and prem progress.as indicated by school Fecords or teacher 


OPINION. 


ia 


“puiring the sunmey: ‘projects the: local project ‘din eeiare: generally placed 
the elementary school children in groups based upon age, physical. maturity 

“and emotional development according-to the teacher's best judgément and avail- 
able records. Since the ae ‘the summer projects was - largely ‘indivi- 


ao dualized, theré was considerable range in grade placement, and instruction with-. 


“dn each group: fas based upon” ney remedial TaeAS Pueical Sevelomnent and peer 


asspctations. — 
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INSTRUCTIONAL “ACTIVITIES | * Siu ae 4° 4 


a 


secondary school levels. While most of the regular séhool term programs. - 

"primarily served elementary school children,~ there were a few secondary . 
school students enrolled in the programs.» Instruction for.these students 
was directed primarily toward meeting their specific needs as indentified: 
in the individual needs assessment. . rr 


. Projects were conducted for Tjgrant  ch{ldrer at. both: t§@"e1enentary and. 


ha 


oe 


The emphasis in the regular school term projects was in supplementing and.- 
-reinforcing instruction in language arts and mathematics. for elementary 
school children. Supportive services in these projects were held to a 
minimum since these needs were. generally taken care of through other. sour- 
' ces of funding. A minimal amount of heaith and social services were pro- 
vided, however , when other sourcés of funding Were inadequate or unavailable.’ 


'- " Puring the regular school term the ? Structiona] phase of. the migrant projects - 
“was essentially tutorial in na tagaty-Leachers and ‘aides were employed to work | 
with the migrant children on an individual basis. The. classroom teacher 
,. assessed the deficiencies of migrant children and Prescribed, sometimes in 
" combination with the migrant teacher, the: instruction to be performed by 
‘the tutor. _ ae + a a 
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we As far as possible, the summer term projects were planned so that they would 
_ meet the primary instructional needs of the Students as well as their. second- 
ary supportive needs. Secondary school Students were involved in prevocation- 

al and occupational .instruction,-while the primary emphasis in.the elementary 

_ school was in. Tayiguage arts, réading and mathematics. Al1 projects recogniz- 

“ed the need for recreation and the. improvement. of self-image. ee. 
ran a a . is are ? 


— ‘During the: summer migrant projects the instruction varied from tutorial to. 
“~~ large ‘group activities. The summer migrant projects were conducted at’ school 
. Sites and the children were: transported-to the school in school huses. . Most 
’ of the instruction wa$ in small groups or ‘on.an individualized basis. | Some - 
activities were suited to large group instruction. 3 | 
ar : Xo. es ; , a 
In the regular school term projects there was considerable coordination, be- - a 
tween. the migrant project activities and other noo | programs ._Since—migrant— 
_ projects-are typically. small, Title directors are’ often responsible for the, 
.! + €90rdination and administration of th migrant program.* Title I also supports 
the migrant program through the local inservice activities ‘as well as health 
services whet these ‘services aré prov ded by Title I. In all projects the 
locally funded supporting services are\ available to the migrant students... ©. * 


+e Pa — . 4 
_ Except for migrant edugation projects, ‘symmer’ $chogl operations are rehative- . 
™> Ty rare in North Carédina: oe ts, Camden County, Haywood County, 
arid Pysquotahk ,County did operate Title. I. Programs. Basically, however, pro- 


" “gram ‘Coordination during the summer was Vimited to the-provistion of facilities, > 


equipment, and materials, some training . re sCho0| CEA personnel who are 
f the s ee 


employed 12 months, and the involvement . hoo]. principals. Ne 


ae : oe 


~ oe 


oR. ‘supPoRTINe SERVICES 


nine the regular scnool term, supiortins canyieia) were eeverely: limited , 

' because of t vétfot noe on instruction to supplement existing prograis and> os os 
the conscious .ef ort’ not” ” ee any aval labla!services with migrant: a. | 
funds. _ + 


. Sutiner nr a eck. were - sccencnally the oni? activittes in operation ins 
e the. LEAs, waking it necessary for the nrigrant project to.place more value on 
_ ‘the supporting services required in order to make the project succéssful. ae 
In’most’ cases the summer migrant projects provided transportation, food: Ser-. u o 


vices, heal th: services and recreation. 


majority of the proj@cts also pro- 
Vided some clothing. In some cases t 


clothing was donated by social ser- - 
vice pruantcat {ons and insother case it was purchasefl\ with progect: funds. 

One of the state services hich supp rts the successful operation of the mi-— "ip 
grant program -was the, record crane system. Each LEA participated jn the 

system by sending stent data to th 


teletype terminal operators for trans- . es 
mission to the Migrant Student Data Center in Little Rock, Arkansas. - ° * . 
3 ey 1 , 7 ; 

The Northeast ‘Regional Education Genter served as a “support: base for ‘the mt - 

grant education project In addition to serying as the teletype terminal - 

location for the iarant\st 


| ‘*s- " -yepository for professio 


tudent Record Transfer System, it also serves as a a 
education f#lms which were available on'a frde. + 
‘Joan basis. to LEAs for use in their migrant education’ staff development efforts. 
The purchase of equipment under the migrant project was, held to a minimum. ie 
Only that equipment which could be.shown to be essential to the success gf: 
the instructional program was approved for purchasé. . Each LEA-was required, 
to maintain an inventory of equipment purchased under. previous migrant proj- | 
ects. .Title to all equipment was with the'state mi grant, office, and items 

“ , , of equipment were ‘transferred, from one LEA to another when they: were no. longer 

used for the purpose nop which ‘they were intended in the LEA which Pe 
* them: 3 m 
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COORDINATION WITH OTHER PROGRAMS 1? 
“Thvouohaut the’ ienant education ‘projects. in North ‘Coin there was a high 
degree of. coordination and cooperation with other agencies. This was strong-— 
Ty encouraged through the regular meetings of the State Advisory: Commi ttee 
on Services to Migrants. -During 1979 the state migrant office was répresent- _ 
ed on this state-wide interagency coordinating committee. Other agencies re- 
presented. on this committee and a brief description of the services mney pro~ 

. vided to migrant’ families are as fol Lows : 


Farmers Home ‘Administration ~ Provides supervised ; .- pe, 
credit to improve farm dwellings and promote 7 | Ee 
economic development of the rural population. a 


‘ oo oo : 5 : 1 
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7 re us ‘'S:. tendviment of Labor, Wage an Hour Diviston - Adminis ae ae 
eo 4 4a? “Ve ters* federal wage and hour law and provides for enforce- 
i ae ment of the Farm Labor Contractor Registration Act. _ & 
ON. C. + Employment Security’ Comnissicn, ‘Rural Empl oyinent and 
Training real ds - Provides job development, dob place- , 
ment and impro ement of employability skills. a if 
| | N.C Agricultural Extension Service, - Provides educational — - 
mone { < progranis’ in: agricultural *production, - marketing, family 
a -  . .  VAving and communi ty resource development. 
: | N. C. Human Relations Council +n Serves’ as an advgcate of mi- , .- 
‘ i _ grant families in promoting: progress toward a life. o 
; . equal opportunity, ‘justice and dignity. 


x. Ci Departmerit: of Community” Colleges - Provides basic adult 
education and occupational skill training for. migrants 
and crew leaders and English as a second language to 
‘. thoge who have little or no English- ~speaking ability. 


a s ON, C. Department of Human Resources, Migrant Health sanuice - 
-_ Provides out-patient and’ in- hospital care to migrant, 
a . farmworkers and their families. 
a ‘ . \ ; . pte 
N. C. Department of Manan Resources: San} ary ena tnesrtad. . so: 
Division - Acts as the enforcement gency for the act 
regulating. the Sanitation of farm labor ramps. 


N.C: Departnent of ding Resources - ‘Division of Nental 
oo Health - Provides in-patient, out-patient ae . 
ee a. and consu] tant, sefvices in mental health. Ls 


ve N Cc. Department of Human Resources, Division of Social 
; - Services - Provides assistance in meeting the basic 
" tinanetal and social needs of eligible clients. 


. ; N.C. Department of Human Resources, Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation - Provides assistance to physically or‘ 
mentally. handicapped in pu to gaunt employment 


_ 4 Nae Departitent of justice: Office of Attorney General -. . 
<° @F, s .Renders. legal assistance in the drafting of a 
: ‘ relating to migrant workers. r 


a a N.C. “Departinent of Labor - Administers the Occupational —. ; 
Hee Safety and Health Act of North: Carolina and coordinates ee 

a wide range of, programs of inspections, education: and  ¢ 

7 consultant services. . ’ 
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re | Ce ‘Department of Natural and Economic” Resources ‘and: Come « 

* munity Development - Assists in’ formulating statewidd 

we { e 4 employment and training policies and administers pro- 
a ; grams under, the CETA legislation. 


N. C.- Department of Agriculture - Food Distribution Diviston - 
Makes‘ food service. programs: avatlable 2 eanle SroUps a 
“and individuals. ~~ e - 


NG: Ecoffomic ded tunities: office and Commune: Action Agen 
_ ‘clés = Provides information dnd. technical services to . 
community action agencies which-renders service. to’ ins 


« © dividuals in the areas of’ self-help housing, day care, 
Lae -' s counsel tng, consumer education and. jab development, 
placement and follow-up. — : ee 


Church Women United in North Carolina - Contributes health 
kits, sheets, blankets and clothing to migrants: and em- 
ploys seminarians to provide ehapeiney: services for. 
them, . | a 

Migrant and Seasonal Farmworkers Association:« Provides for 

- vocational a work experience, ‘manpower Service - 
and a wide range of support services to migrants and 
- seasonal farm worhens: 


N. C. State AFL- cro « Works through its local community ser- . 
‘vice committees to provide counseling, information, 
? : legislative program ‘support and assiStance in assuring 
, that migrants, are accorded their Jegal. and civil rights. 


¥ 


In “addi tion to the member araantzations of: ‘the. State Advisory Committee on 
‘Services to Migrants, its-meetings are regularly attended by representatives. 
from the Governor's office and personnel from local migrant councils and | 
locad community action agencies, ml 


fas 


STAFF UTILIZATION . = - 

® 
The regular school teri migrant education projects iri 44 LEAs employed a 
full time equivalent of 223.3 staff members. The pattern of staffing is 
indicated by Table VII.- The number and: responsibilities of the pregram 
staff ‘of the summer migrant projects is indicated \on Table VIII. Figures — 
on these tables represent both full-time and part-time positions and are 
-reduced to. full-time equivalent staff positions. Non-professtonal -support- 
i; ing personnel. such as’ bus. driver@, janitors and Junchroom workers have been 
“included mn these tables. . ere { 


Table IX provides information on the instructional staff-pupil ratio Jor 

the ‘29 summer projects. Teacher- pup{T ratios are not reported for regular 

school term projects as they could be very misleading without a pons teens: 
“tion of schedules and pupil tonta@® times. 
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"COMMUNITY TNVOLVEMENT — ‘ 7 , : Y 
Communi ty involvement in the regular school term migrant projects showed 
a marked increase over past years. This is contributed to several factors, 
among them tha activities of the State Migrant Parent Advisory, Committee 


‘and the impact that this committee had on the local projects. 


oN 


B a 
Another factor which hds resulted in effective-community involvement is the ( 
assignment of the responsibility for making home visits to a member of the. 
migrant project staff. Where ae local project charged one or more persons - . 
} with this responsibility, home-school coordination, recruitment and general | ° 
t community interest jn the. project has -been improved. ag 


# 


Nurses, home-school coordinators, liaison aides, social workers, supervis- 
ing principals, instructdonal personnel and indiyiduals from other agencies 
serving migrants played an important part in nee Seve involvement from 
the conmunity agencies as well as cooperation from the parents of the mi-- 
grant children. . : ts: 


é During the sunmer projects in 1979, many of the local projects took ad- . 
vantage of the availability of personnel from Migrant and Seasonal Farm 

Workers Association. They used this personnel to assist ‘in carrying out 

the instructional phase of the program. These teachers, aides and clerks 
worked unde¥ the supervisién of. the LEA project director, but were paid 

through the Migrant and Seasonal Farm Workers, Incorporated. This was an 
outstanding example of interagency coordination and.,.cooperation. i ¢ 
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Also, during he 1978-79 Program year the migrant education section cooperat- 

ed with, the Migrant and Seasonal Farm Workers Association by providing for 

the record keeping requirements of their. day care centers through the al- « : 

ready established Migrant Student Record Transfer System. be oe ae 

Local.advisory committees have béen established in each area served’ by a. . et 
migrant education’ project. The State Advisory Committee assisted the 

-. local councils,in their work through annual regional or statewide meet- ° 
ings. Information was shared and plans developed that enabled.each agency 
te use its resourcés to the maximum benefit ‘of the greatest number of mi- 
grants. _ . 


Field trips served as one medium for encouraging parent and community in- 
volvement in project activities. The use of volunteers from the communi ty 
’ on field trips had some tendency to carry over into other aspects of the 
“program. ee | , , | 


~ 


Some, of the sunmer migrant projects had excellent community involvement as 

indicated by the -niimber of adult volunteers other than migrant parents who 

‘donatad their services to making the local project a success. These vol- 
: unteers served-as instructors, instructional aides, Tunchroom workers or as 
' resource individuals to enrtch. the experiences of the migrant children. 
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INTERSTATE PLANNING - 


‘One of the activéties which indicates the interstate coordination of the 
North Carolina Migrant Education Program with similar projects and programs 
in other states was the Eastern’ Regional Migrant Education Conference held — . 
in Biloxi,. Mississippi. The-State Director of Migrant Education served on 
the program planning committee for this conference which brought together. 
migrant program personnel from 21 states, and four members of the state mi- 
grant staff served as program presenters during the conference, In addi-- 
tion to‘this involvement personnel from local prosects presented workshop: 
sessions during the conference. eo Be 


—.. Each LEA suerating a + adaran’s education project complied with all fequilations:: 
‘and procedures of the National Migrant Student Record Transfer System. . 


National bonrevances for State Directors ant-other- program - personnel were 
conducted during the year and were .of some value in publicizing program in- 
formation and administrative. requirements. ThesState Director participated 
in these COnnerenees. and disseminated relevant information from them within 
the state. — “ 


Interstate. planning and cooperation: is also so denonstrates if the fact that io 
North Carolina acted as host to one-of the public hearings on pegnosed rule 
making for the nee migrant education program. — 
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ATTATAMENT OF STATE OBJECTIVES : UK 

An setenpt has been.made to state the goals and: objectives of the spate 

migrant education program in specific and measurable terms: Each stated m4 
‘objective was attained to a greater or lesser extent. Progress toward i 
meeting. these objectives is evident by the reports of monitoring visits 

to the LEAs by the state migrant consultants. These regular monitoring 

visits by the state consultants alogg with the activities sponsored and 
conducted by the state migrant education office is the basis for the 

Se aucdenent that each state objective was met as tndicated below. a 


1. To assist in the identification and enrollment of mignant children 
and youths in the migrant education projects as indicated by a re- 
. cond of student enrollment and the establishment of new pee 
centers within the state, 


Thig. objective was fully attained as indicated by the ddentitvearion . 
and enrollment of 14,853 children in the migrant education projects - 
during 1978-79. Of this number, 312 were enrolled tn LEAS which had 

> "new migrant education projects, 


2; To assist in the development Of programs of instruction An ee ac- 

ademic disciplines according to the assessed needs of the migrant 
children as indicated by a record of technical assistance provided 
to the local projects. 
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“This objective was fully met as. indicated by the fact that the state | eS. oy 
*" _ migrant consultants worked with LEA’ personnel inthe development Of 4 44 
— ° 44 projects during the ‘regular school term and. 29 projects: during. 


® 


the summer which offered instruttion inthe basic disciplines. ~ 


: 3, To promote activities designed to advanae the migrant ohétd! s social — 
if — growth and group interaction skills as indicated by eee te of 
: these activities dn Local projects, —o 
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This. objective was fully attainéd.as indicated by:the Fact that a —S>« 
part of the summer staff development workshop,was .devoted to cultural 
arts, and the 29 local summer projects included cultural arts and/or 
social adjustment among their project activities. = 


i 


4. To provide a program of supporting services in the aieas of medical 
and dental health, nutrition and social services for migrant children 
as indicated by a nedord..o4-health nutritional and social services 
provided dn. locak profects.: 9... a7 ‘ 


Thig objective was fully attained as indicated by the fact that LEA 
projects included these supportingsservices among their activities, 7 
1 4 “" Records of such services are indicated in the local project evaluation 
reports maintained in the state migrant office. 2 | 


5. To provide sgecknicat and consultant services ip, the planning, operation, 
. and evaluation of Locak mignant projects as indicated by a record of 
‘ monitoring visits to the Local projects. — : 


This objective was fully met as indicated by approximately 200 monitor-. © 
. ing. visits which were conducted in the local migrant projects by the 
migrant consultants. On.each-of the monitoring visits by a state con- 

: sultant the project records and: reports. were checked; certification of 
eligibilyty forms were reviewed; attention was-given to the coordina- 
tion of the migrant project with other school programs; parent advisory 
committee involvement was noted; and recommendations for improving the 
operation of the project or keeping it.functioning according to. the 

: project proposal were made.: . . — 7 

' 6. To provide for the extension of total services to mignants through a 
anteragency coordination and cooperation as indicated by a record of ' 
employment in the projects. 4. ee — 


This objective was fully met as indicated by the cooperation of the, 
migrant education gection with the Migrant and Seasonal Farm Workers -- 

- Assoctation in making 30 additional personnel available for employ- se 
ment in the migrant education projects. There was also a high de- 
gree of cooperation with the State Advisory Committee on Services to 
Migrants. _ During a portion of the time covered by this report,.a— 
member of the state migrant education staff served as chairman. of 
this state level conm tte. — °F * = 
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. | To provide supplementary phognams of Teena improve: “the pociipe? 
 thonal shites of mgrant youths as Andivated by sae ks of Hhese 
components in Local projects. 
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This objective was fully met. Dur ffig the erica covered by. this report 
11 local projects prov#ded instruction jn dccupations. ~Two of these. 
projects were conducted after normal school ee in order to make it’. 
more cQgyenient, for the. migrant youths to attend ? 


8. To promote active involvement. of parent advisory cas: An 7 Local 
mignant education projects as indicated by a necond of meetings “ the 
State : Migrant, Parent Advisory Committee.” 


This objective was fury met. One of the ‘tans noted jurind the stat 
consultants' monitoring visits was’ the activity of the local PACs, “It 
should a?so be noted that a State Migrant Parent Advisory Committee ial 
active in its support of the program during. the past year. 


rad 


9. To © porate in the interstate exchange of student records Saoudh the 
Mignany Student Record Transfer System as indicated by a recdrd of 
transmittals by the MSRTS Zeaminat Openatons. >. . 


C in Little Rock indicates that there was a total of 14,853 re~- 
‘cords processed through the system. 


cg was fully met.” Records from the Migrant Student Data 
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10. To provide opportunities fon dmphoving staff competencies in the use 
' 06 tnnovative and effective teaching techniques through preservice and 
Anbervice education as indicated by anrecord of attendance at the stags 
development se4540n4, ; 
This objective was fully er as indicated. by five (5) major state- 
sponsored staff development workshops for instructional personnel dur- 
ing the period covered by this. report. 


© me Tha To promote interstate cooperation and program cont nuity for migrant. . 
children as indicated by pean An eee and Gla’ pro---, 
gran activities. .: 


oe “This objective was fully met as une teated By: ‘the state's er 
_ in interstate conferences and workshops. ‘Personnel from out-of-state 
were used as consultants in workshops conducted in North Carolina. * 


12. To provide opportunities fon supporting personnel to improve their 
'  compentencies through etal training as ic by a necond 
of stags BONe ete Acti vd thes . 


he 


This objective’ was met through the instruction provided to school re~ 
cord clerks and other support personnel. Record clerks were instruct- 
ed in the requirements and procedures of the record. transfer’ system at 
the sumer migrant education workshop, on ah- individual ized basis dur- . 
‘ ing the year as it was deemed necessary ahd at a special workshop a 
sion on ees of tha MSRTS never pelg proseaucce 
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a 13, To evatuate the academic progress of the mignant ghitdren and the . 
ef feetiveness of the Local migrant rege the basis of obfec~ : 
tive data generated at the Lowak projeet Level, 


This objective was fully met as indicated by the test data present: : 
| ed in this evaluation report and the narrative information submitted . | 
_*. ® ‘by the LEAs on file with the state migrant education office. . ~ oe 


14, ~ To promote {isegl management procedures commensurate with legislative 7 
nequinements and program guideLinesfas indicated by monitoring reports. 


ae cae < 
' This objective was’ fully-met. Each project was monitored during its 
-- operation, and the fiscal accounting. was reviewed by the’ state con- . 
“sultant. In all cases fiscal management followed the state, requirements 
and program guidelines. 2 a ee eS aa . 
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15. » To provide {or appropriate dissemination of program information as in- 
dicated by the publication and distribution of newsletters and news ne- 
Leases. . '~ & _ | , | - 7 

Dissemination of program information was afforded through the publica- 

/ tion and distribution of Migrant Matters, the annual evaluation report 

and two slide tape programs. 7 - . 
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There were many strategies included in carrying out the functions required 
to meet .the state objectives: These strategies were developed into a cal- 
-endar of activities and projected over the fiscal year. The Strategies 

planned and the progress toward’ the completion of the actiVities and events 


¢ 


related to them are as follows: 

he Monitoring LEA projects - This responsibility was carried out through- 
out the year. Each regular school term project was visited at least 
four (4) times by a state consultant and each sunimer term project was 
monitored at least twice. a 


2. Supervising MSRTS transactions in ‘North Carolina - This responsibility 
was carried out throughout the year. The MSRTS operations were under 
the supervision of one of the state consultants and were carried out 

* ‘by ‘three teletype erminal; opdrators. All state consultants monitored 
this aspect of the program at the. LEA level. 2 7 


v 


4 ; 
: : # + eG . . : : : 
3: Providing technical assistance to the LEAs - This responsibility was — 
carried out by £#he state program coordinator and three state consultants 
‘ ' Technical assistance was’ provided throughout the year 4s required. 


r consultants assisted in. the identification and recruitment of migrant a 
children throughout the year. This is manifested by the establish- 
ment of five new projects. One staff mémber devoted a major portion 


_of his time. to this function. at 
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4, Assisting in; the identification of migrant children - Each of the. state oe cy 
5 of 
ar Seca ee 


oy 


1 eres sacar hea ewer auformadeen: “was disseminat- : rates 
| ed periodically. through the publication of Migrant, Matters. . a - es 


"6 "Assisting tn the planning: of regular school term projects - This rig 7 1 
ponsibility was carried out by the state consul tants during the moniEns 
of July and August, 19782 . : : a 


1 ne Reviewing regular school — projects - ‘This process” was carried put 
: by the migrant office staff a ani: “accountants in the fiscal section: 
Regular school oo were reviewed amo) the months of. July 
and August. 


8. Evaluating program activities - ‘Evatbation of program activi tide: was 
~ a continuing process. Some evaluations were made Ae time a state 
consultant monitored an LEA project. Each staff deVelopment workshop* 
“sponsored by the SEA was evaluated and the results of those evaluations _ 
' are included in Chapter I of this annual evaluation report. The most ~ . e.) 
sustained period of concentration in evaluating program activities, 
however, was from the period of June through mepiamner when the annual, 
state evaluation report was compiled. 
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“9, Planning laviguage arts workshops - This was a major activity mitch: was” —— ‘- 
carried out by the state migrant staffa« cane BGR ie ScraUies from LEAs 
during September and October. 


7 lo: Canducting language arts workshops - Two reading ‘workshops were » conduct 
ed in November. Outstanding educators from LEA's in North Carolina and_ 
consultants from other states were used as prograin presenters in these 
EDS ia 


J Planning mathematics workshops | - Two moEesicl in fiatien tics were plan- . 
ned‘ during November., December and January. The. mlannindciac conducted 

by the state migrant staff and staff. members from: the DIVASHON of ‘Math- 

ematics, Department of Public Instructton. : 


i fae Conducting mathematics warkshops - The. two mathematics markehone em- 
phasized teaching methods and materials. Mathematics specialists, and 
supervisors. of mathematics education from North Carolina and mafhematics 
specialists from LEAs were used as consultants in these WOVESIIONS: 


13. Planning summer staff development activities - Planning for staff develop- 
_ment activities for the summer programs began im March. Division direc- 
tors in this planning along with members of: the state migrant staff 
and REpresentar ives, from the LEAs. 
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“ * 14, Reviewing summer project applications - - review process. for summer - 
project applications began in ‘April, and Was completed in May. ‘The state 
migrant staff and the ESEA Title I Fiscal section.were involved in the 

review as ; ' 
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| 15. . Conducting staff development. activities for summer. project staffs ~ . 
Loe | - A staff development workshop was,conducted during June for the summer’ ‘. -/,.. 
7 project-staff members. Topics.which received attention were-yeading, “2. 
“thathematics, culturat. arts, administrative requirements and MSRTS.- ~ 
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LOCAL PROJECT OBJECTIVES 


i q 


The regular school tern projects were supplementary in nature ‘and were direct-_ 
ed specifically toward those needs of the migrant students which were not, .be- 
‘-¥ ing met adequately in the regular school program. Thirty-nine (39) of the - _ 
- . * . units included an objective relating .to improvement. in language arts; thirty=" ~ 

three (33) included mathematics in their projects; twenty-seven (27) inclvded | 
: an objective relating to students’ social adjustment and thirty-three (33) in- . °° 
cluded a health service objective. “Among the other objectives durifg the re- ; 
“gular school year were those relating to parent involvement, staff development, '- 


natural science end social studies. > _ » pe 
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- There continues to be improvement in the statement of objectives in the proj- 
.. \ ect proposals. This can be attributed to insistance by the state consultants . 
‘,  \ that the LEAs include measurable objectives. relating to all phases. of project |. 
sy \ operatjons in the project.proposajs. The evaluation of each. project was based. 
~ -"*. Aupon. the set of objectives in the project application. All. of the local ‘project | 
“objectives were supportive of. the state’ program objectives. ‘In.addition to 
‘specific performance objectives in each instructional area, the projects in- 4 

Cluded objectives relating to staff development, dissemination ofsinformation, 

* clerical responsibilities, project evaluation, fiscal reporting,. parent, ad-. 
visory committee activities, health services, recruitment, soctal growth, - and 


- community involvement. oa 8 we . * a 
Objectives for both the regular school term and the ‘summer: term were the pri-- ob 
mary basis for evaluating the success of each LEA. project. A judgement was ie 


_made.on each objective in each projéct as-to the degree of attainnient. Every 
_-. available source. of information bearing upon the objectiv@ was used in making - 
this judgment. The most heavily relied upon document wa the local evaluation |. 
‘freport prepared by the local project. director and his std&ff. Other sources of : © 
; *  * information used in this evaluation effort were reports of state-consultant~, » 
es monitoring visits, reports from news media, and. reports from staff development 
(3 consultants. who worked in the LEAs during-the operation of the projects. 


a 


ed are contained in the appendix of this report. 


td 


Suninaries of the degree to which each objective in each LEA project was attain- : 


é 
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DISSEMINATION ° a ae — 


Dissemination of program information at the local level inetuded news releases _ 
te to local ‘newspapers, coverage by local radio and television stations, reports 
to local boards of education and other local groups, pictures, slides and tape — 
recordings which were presented to selected audierices, and the distribution of 
newsletters. = . , 
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ane the étate ‘level there was a -sertoate assent of information: ash 
the. publication of Migrant Matters. This newsletter was directed to Tocal 
migrant project directors, schoo] superintendents, advisory comni ttee members, 
personnel in the State Education Agency, and the U. $..0ffice of Education. | 3; 
Additional news releases from the Division of Public tr rmation’ were sent to a5 
newspapers, radio, and television stations, wire serv ces and other. news media. m2 


Other methods of disseminating program “infBrmation were the: ‘reports given‘at 
the periodic meetings of the State Advisory Committee on Services to Migrants” 
and through the State Mpgrant Parent Advisory Committee. 


One dissemination Nei is worthy of special note. During the year the state 
migrant-office continuéd. its cooperation with the Nonth: Carolina Association of 
Educators in a project funded,by the National Education Association in the dis- 
semination of a slide-tape program describing the migrant education program. 
This slide- tape program has been duplicated in-large numbers and shared with . % q 
local ,project directors who have found it effective in promoting migrant ed- : S 
_ucation among a variety of audiences. It was shown at local and area meetings 
of the professional education associations and recognition was accorded to 
those Who: were serving the migrant children in the local Schools, Plans for 
the fditure include the recognition of the LEA which has been most effective » et 
i mmuni ty support and interagency cooperation in the migrant ecucot pn 
project. ay oe 
or : te ‘ 1 ; ch = oo 
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ANNUAL STATEWIDE TESTING PROGRAM 

In April, 1979 a battery of achievencht. tests was - administered to students in 
the first, nd, third, sixth,.and ninth grades threughout North Carolina. 
A Prescriptive Reading Inventory and a Diagnostic Mathematics Inventory was - 
administered in grades one and two. -The California Achievement Tests were 
used in Reade three, six and nine. 
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This report inéludes a summary of student performance for the entire stent 

population in the state, as wel] as for the total STUMen population enrolled 

in the migrant | education, program, m 
Student performance. js reported in grade equivalent scores and percentilé 
ranks because these indices traditionally have been used throughout the 
nation, including North Carolina, and are more familiar than other derived 
scores, ° ; , [ 


It should be pointed out that the test publisher did not report grade equiv 
lent scores in spelling at grade nine. The publishers. believe that -the. grade 
equivalent. score is not an appropriate.score for spelling.at this level be- 
cause average performance in spelling beyond the sixth-grade level Epieay 
‘Inereasas very little, or may even decline. —° . 


The grade equivalent scores and percentile qanke for, the norm- referenced tests 
at the third, sixth, and ‘ninth: grades were calculated .from representative sam- 
ples of students in the nation. The interpretive scores for the criterion- 
referenced tests at grade one and two are estimated scores that were derived, 
by the publisher by correlating scores from the. criterion- referenced tests . 
’ with scotes a normreferenced tests given at the same grade levels. 
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Hill's comments on these points are as follows: 


CTB/McGraw-Hil1 is continuing further study ‘into this difference vin’ 
erformance. (They add, howayer, that) it is clear that students Nn 
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In Wightof the fact that the normed Scores for the criterton-referenced 
tests at the first and second, grades are estimated and the scores are higher 
than anticipated, CTB/McGraw-Hill.was requested to provide appropriate com- 
ments -relative to the establishmént of estimated scores -and the ‘performance 
of North Carolina students on the reading and mathematics tests.. CTB/McGraw- 


q 


. The average estimated CAT C. & D normed scores: derived from fhe & 


Prescriptive Reading Inventory (PRI) for Total Reading and. from 

the Diagnostic Mathematics Inventory (DMI) for Total Mathematics 

at Grades 1 and 2 seem higher than would be expected in light of — 
the actual. CAT-C scores obtained at Grades 3, 6, afid*9, and in 


relation to past experience in North Carolina. CTB/McGraw-Hill 
‘has*rechecked and verified the accuracy of eeleageiaipid and . 


Processing procedures and has establishe beyond rédsonable doubt 


that the test results reported are valid measures of the levels of - : 


achievement. of students in-the schools: of North Carolina. 


The publisher has.analyzed the changes in performance between 
Grades 2 and’3--in which Reading goes from slightly above average 
(2.8) at. Grade ¢2 to Slightly below average (3.5) at Grade 3, and 

in which Mathematics goes from.well abqve average. (3.2) at Grade... 
2 to slightly below average (3.6) at,Grade 3. - It’ is the pub] ish- 


.er's conclusion that this apparent anomaly in the test results: - 


could. be due to.several reasons, including the following: 


1. The students’ in: Grade 2 have, as a group,-a relatively 
stronger instructional background in both Reading and 
Mathematics than students in Grade 3. 


x és e , 

2.._ The sk}Ils measured at Grades ‘l and 2 lend themselves ‘ 

- " more readily to improvement through diréct instructional : 
intervention, including drill-type activities. 


3. The skills Measured at Grade 3 and-above are, more complex 
and less amehable to improvement through instructional 
change. Mathematics concepts and applications, in par- 
ticular, requiraa certain leve? of redding skill if. the 
student is. to. understand the problem and be able to res-.. 
pond to it correctly. - : 


‘i : 
r 


North Carolina are performing above the national norm in Reading at 
Grade 2 and in Mathematics at both Grades 1 and 2. This is-an ac- 
complishnient of which North. Carolina educators should be proud. 

They should attempt to maintain and\extend “the programs which have 


brought dbout' these excellent results 


In contrast to the above average achievement in reading and math 
ematics for the state as a whole at gradeSone and two, it should — 
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_ OTHER FINDINGS | 
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| a 
be sotned out: that the feline achievement of: aaa shaltanal | 
included in the testing “project was below pea) norms (1.4 © 
and 2.2). -AchteVement in mathematics for the migrant. children in 
grade one was at tthe national norm (1. 7) but below (2.5) the na- 
tional norm at grade two, | | oe 


. Furthermore, analysis. of the scores pavedls that ‘thie’ niigrant chit 
‘dren are below the state averages at all. levels on alt tests. ; 
. While the deviation from -the state averages is very small in sauce. 
> Qne and two, ‘there es a marked difference noted: WW grades pees 
six and we: : 


: When the - average” State ‘: scores and ae program scores..are. =o ' 
‘ted on a graph against the nationa‘l norin the achievement lag of - 

, the migrant students is reyealéd. Such a graph demonstrates very 
dramatically that as the,migrant . student progress in. school they 
continue to fall. further ane urther behtd in expected academic | 


progress. | 
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The 1978 annual evaluation report: ‘contained. sever recommendations. "They 
‘served as guides for future improvements in the migrant projects. These . 
recommendations have been followed in varying degrees. as indicated below. « 
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The state mignant 06 f40¢. should hequine ‘the LEAs to conduct needs a 
assessments according -to the provisdons contained in the Migrant 
Education Adminis trative Guide. 


‘ 


This reconmendation froii the 1978 annual evaluation report.has ‘agparent- 
ly been followed. Examination of Jocal project monitoring reports in- 
dicates that persgnnel in each operating LEA maintained needs assess- 
-ment on the migrant children. Further examination of project applica- 
tions indicate that only three LEAs did not include an objective re- 
lating to the assessment of student needs. During the summer projects 
only two LEAs failed to inctude needs assessment among their project 
Objectives. \ . 


The state nignne Ohbéce should continue to Siok Senses in the 
continuity of the educational programs of mignant chitdren. 

The first priority of the state migrant education program is program 
. continuity. The above recommendation was given serious attention a 
ing the year. : on 2 8 j 

The entgre state program staff recedved traininige in the transmission. 

af educational skills. After this training session a workshop was con- 
ducted in the state for all LEA project personnel to acquaint them with . 
the procedures. State consultants and resource persons from the migrant 
data center conducted the workshop for isda RULES EF ALOES teachers, 
aidés and Sunnone individuals. 
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Pr eo. cob Narre, ae os oe 
+ Following the inbbfat training period. for, the. state program stat,” = 
North Caroliha entered the First. skills on students’ records for ~~. > cs 
the first time ever. from any state, © Pe ak 
77 a a an ae Tae 
As new lo¢al project staff: members. are-amployed, : the ‘state consul tants 
continue the trainfng: process, on-a onexto-one basis if necessary, ah 


~. the new staff members. “By keeping. this training up-to-date the contthyity  ° of 


: , OF programs for the migrant children is enhanced. 


3, The’ state mignant véfice shoued provide technical assistance to Lodak ee 
| i personnet dn conducting surveys and developing new migrant phojects, 


ee ak — a r, ” of Se . ~, ‘ : . . -~ oe : we : 

_ Jhe state migrant office placed heavy emphasis on.technical -assistance, . 

- /to the locdl school officials during the period covered by: this report..> © | 

‘/ This assistance resulted. in the establishment of .five ‘new migrant projects .. °. 

involving 1,099 migrant children. eg ng Nek 7; 
en ee . ; * =, : ae ¢ 3h fe A aod 

4. ~The state mighant office should revise the mighant education program 


‘/ “(ew program forms have been developed and put into use to replace the 
i ”~ forits which were found. to be inadequate for ‘program purposes. . Specifi- | 
oy 4+ sgally, revisions have been ‘naele in ‘the certification. of eligibility form - 
; and the forms used in.the LEAs to tdentify and recruit the eligihle mi- 
a grant children. ot : os i. 4 Ce | 
al 5. The state mignant office should cooperate, with focaf mignant projects . .* 
fs kn condicting MSRTS enroklment ‘validation dtudiess _ 2 3 
This recommendation was followed as indicated by. the validation studies. 
- a which were: conducted in the state during this reporting period. + In- 
: _. + tensive validation studiés were coriducted by Nash Courity and Scotland: 
County - aiid the results of the studies were Shared with:the program: 
Lo administrators and local school authorities. These studies resulted ‘. 
- in modification of local procedures in order to eliminate ineffective | 
processes and improve program: credibility. 2 aa ee 


' 6. The state.mignant office should nioniton the- use: df the program pabLica- . -- 
Lion’ and effect revisions as they are indicated, oe ee 
a aa at : ao 

The state program consultants have noted an increased. use of state pro- . 
gram guides during this reporting. period. This is espaciatly true of . 
the Identification and Recruitment Guide. It has been used to assist 
Jocal school personnel to locate and enrol. additional: children. into . 
’ the local migrant education projec ; — — ; ; 
7. | The state mignant office should continue to cooperate with other . — , 
"  . governmental and private, nan-progit agencies in providing comprehensive “ 
services to mgnant families," 1 Ee oe ae Fy 
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* - plementary school support. through MSFA. Dissemina 


There was a nigh sane of ree by the state migrant: eliereion 
office with other agencies of government and priyatenon~profit organi za- 
tions. . This resulted in the extension of sérvices ‘to eligible. families, 
reduction of the overlappwig services by the agencies’ involved, open | 
lines of, communications among thé agéncies and understandings of the 
; aie of each agency .and the services which each is able to 

- provide, 4 


. The organization ‘through which much of this ceeberseion was warceied is 
, the State Advisory Committee on Servites to M grants’, + hrough, the inter-_ 
agency discussions, migrant children were. proy ded health and Social ser-. 
vices support through. the Department of Human'Resources, day care ser- =“ 
vices through the Migrant and Seasonal farmworkers, Association (MSFA), 
-". psychological services %through the Division of aNen bal Hedlth and sup-. 
on of program in-"'- \. 
- formation and public support of the program was provided through a joint 
project of the National uel Association and the North Carolina 
mssOciaGion of Educators. ; 


This: support: through other agencies and sraauisectons al lowed the State . 
migrant office to, concentrate its efforts on thé academic progress of ° 
the migrant children and extend educational services. to a’greater number 
of eligible children. 2 fas XX . 
. The gtate mégnant - office should aoneie to. ge eggective evaluation . » 
procedures. 

‘Continuing effort’ was made to improve ‘the evaluation of project and 

program activities. Last year for the first time information from 

the state-wide testing program was used’in the annual program evalua- - 
tion report. In this reporting period. the state evaluator has again - 

made use. of this kind of test information im this annual report. In. - +. 
addition to reporting the ‘test results from the state- wide testing -~ . ‘0 
program, comparisons: have been made. with state averages, national norms 
~ and results of the’ previous: year's ae results. 
Based upon this more extensive handling of test data, the state evallua~ 
ee is of the opinion that the above Fecolnandae ten has been followed. 


. The Atate « migrant office should continue to suppott the State Mignant 
* Panent Advisory Committee activities, : 


Support of the State Migrant! Parent Advisory Committee and its work iw 3 


‘ . has been a continuing function of the state migrant office. .The come * 


mittee has been active for two years. During this period af time: it 

has provided a valuable toot for the support of the-imigrant education oo 
program and an-open, forum»for parents. In the meetings of the toca 
parent advisory committee local,concerns have been brought to Tight. 
Representatives from the local committees have expressed their concerns =~ 
.to the State Migrant Parent, Advisory Committee, and .sot ions have been 
“developed through interaction hale “appropriate: an creole 
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7 indicate that there was an increase of 333 migrant students in grades 


-. ds compared, the increase tn 1978-79 over 1977-78 is less than 1%. 


_A review of the. staff. development activities sponsored™by the state 
in that section of this report indicates that this recommendation 


“grams gor Spanish-speaking children in their migrant projects. 


‘had Hispanic cultural backgrounds was only 1.7% of the total enrollment. 


children enrolléd in the local migrant projects was noticeably greater 


| have not seen fit to comply 


_ and night classes for migrant children, many of. whom must be up and : 
‘dn the fields with their parents early in the morning, are not appropri- hae 


The Local educational agencies should continue to make a, concerted ef- 
fort to enroll all eligible children’ and youths at the secondary schook 


Foo 


The state mignant. office shoutd continue 446 efforts’ to dmpnove pro- - 
gvam operations through staf § devefopment. a oe 
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migrant, office is included in Chapter I,...The activities dager tbed sw mvvine canal 
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was followed.- 


The Local educational agencies should pmovide béinguat-bicubturad, pro- 


ee <a 


Based upon the number of children’enrolled in the local projects\.and 
the number of bilingual teachers and aides’ employed it canbe assumed 
that. this recommendation was carried out’ to a. greater extgnt than in 

previous years. Much improvement has been madé.{n-providing for the. 


’ 


needs of children with little or no English-speaking skills. ’- 
The number “of children enrolléd in regular school * term projects who 


During the summer projects the number arid percentage of Spanish-speak 


rf 


than during the regular school term projects. 


a * : 


Theré yas also a greater number of bilingual staff members employed in’. 
the local projects "and, greater emphasis was placed on bilingual-bi- °° 
cultural programs. Has , ae 


¢ 


The-hours 0§ operation of Locak: mignant projects should be during the 
pant of the day which would alow the gaeatest number of migrant chit- 


dren to benefit fom the program, 


Local evaluation reports inditate that some of the summer projects are. 

Still operated from late afternoon to. early evening and fn one case 

as late as 11:00 at night. This is the same situation which led to 

the recommendation above, Apparently. the local project administrators 
with the recommendation. a 


¢ 


It is still the strong conviction of this evaluator that late evening 


ate. For this reason the above recommendation shall be included again 
among those in this annual evaluation report... -. 7 
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Level in the regular schook tom mignant projects. 


Enrollment figures for 1978-79 as compared to enrollments in 1977-78 © 
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9-12. When the percentage of high school enrollments.for the ,two years. 
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this leads “the state evaluator to. believe hate have was not a con . 
certed effort to enrol] children at the. secondary schéo| Tevel as ° 
eecomnendes: above. 


l4, Local project dinectonrs shoukd make every sareasonalee effort to secire 

: Supporting serwices: vom other agencies is dileaeiastiag 
The local’ project directors have put. forth a good effort in ‘obtaining 
supporting services from other agencies and organizations. Local: 
evaluation reports indicdte that personnel have been ohtained through. * 
the Migrant and Seasonal Farm Workers Association, Community Action 
Agencies, C.E.T.A. and other sources. Health and social: ‘services 
have been provided through local governmental agencies and many man- - 
days of labor have been contributed by andi ical in the communities 
where ‘the projects are “operated. ° ; 
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or ioeae sueateon agencies spate give attention to the deveLopment of 
individual written educational plans for each student enrokled in t 
migrant education program, 


There is a general pattern among the projects apavating. ain. the 
summer months of writing individual educational plans for: the migrant 
students. During the regular school term when the instructional ac- 
tivities in the migrant education program are supplementary to the 
other instruction in the school, , few individual educational plans are 
developed by the migrant, teachers. 
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14. The Local project dinectons pnouta give worden £0. expanding ” 

the swhmer projects. 
$ 

During the summer of 1978 ehere- were 26 migrant projects in oneravion 
in the state. Project: directors in the LEAs where regular -schoot term 
_ projects were operated dectined to ekpand their projects for migrant 
“children and the same 26 LEAs provided summer projects during 1979. 
Threé new sumer projects were operated, but there was no expansion of . 
summer activities ationg the a projects. x 
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The Local project administutton eis ibe maximum ude 6 program 
guides and publications of the State mignant ofgice. 


The local project -administrators have made extensive use of the pro- 
gram guide$ provided by the state migrant office. This is parti€ularly 
true of the Identification and Recruitment Guide which has been used ~ 
to assist them and their staffs. in ‘identifying and eDROnbING — 
migrant, children: 
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- 18. Local rneeautter-clerks shougd be punctuak in transmitting student in- 
. formation to the Migrant Student Record Thanagen System terminal op- 
enaton, + ‘ : 
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" This. recommendation from the, annual evaluation report has been em- 
phasized at each opportunity. The state program consultants have , 


given special attention to tt in their work with the local recruiter- 
clerks. As a result there is a decided decrease in the number of 
transmittals which are "batched." Thts has had the effect of spread- 
ing out the work load of the terminal operators while at the same. 
time keeping student records more up~to-date. 
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CHAPTER TIT | 
PROGRAM, EFFECTIVENESS - aan 


PROGRAM FOCUS 


In considering . the effectiveness of the North Carolina Migrant Education Pro- 
gram, it is necessary to take into account the different types of projects be- 
ing operated within the state. Regular school term projects are operated for _ 
the benefit of intrastate-migrants and the smaller numberof interstate migrants 
who are home-based in North Carolina. These projects are supplementary in 


‘ nature and are-designed to strengthen instructional. programs offered through, 


state, local and other federal sources of funding. Summer term.migrant educa~ 
tion programs are focused more directly on the needs of interstate migrants 
and provide a full range of instructional and supporting services. 7 


TESTING RESULTS “7. etme ==} 


The emphasis upon documenting achievement of project objectives with gain 
scores apparently had an impact on the local projects, since 100 percent of 
the projects submitted pre-test as well as post-test scores, Students who _ 
entered North Carolina migrant projects during the first three months of the 
regular term stood an- excellent chance of being tested-with. one of the six 


| _tiost frequently used achievement tests. The most frequently used tests in 


order of frequency reported were: 
- a ty 
California Achievement Test 


Iowa Test of Basic’ Skills : Ae - 


Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test ° 

Stanford Achievement Test 

Metropolitan Achievement Test 

Wide Range Achievement Test. 
In past years the use of different tests and score types ranging from grade 
equivalent to raw scores severely limited the statistical ee 
could be-made. « Migration and. absences from school onthe day tésts-were ad- 
ministered made it quite difficult to obtain two sets of measures on the same 
students ever any reasonable span of instruction. Given these difficulties, 
it was almost impossible to réport gain.scores representative of three or more . 
projects with more: than thirty students at the same grade level on thé same _ 
test. Therefore’ we are departing from this method of reporting and are rely-. 
ing solely upon test scores derived’ from the state-wide testing program, — 


Comparisons of the migrant childrens’ scores are made with the average achieve- 
ment scores for all children tested in North Carolina and agatyist the national 
norms. The status of the migrant children tested in North Carolina in 1979 

is also compared with the. scores reported at the same grade levels in 1978. 
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In making this comparison it should be pointed out that the test scores re- 


ported in 1978 were for those children who. were ‘participating in a-supple- 
mentary instructional program in one of the local migrant projects. Scores » 
“reported for migrant children in 1979 included all migrant children tested, | 
«even though they might have .been achieving at or above grade level expectancy, 
and therefore not being given supplementary instruction in a.local project. 
This difference in the way the scores were reported makes it appear that the 
achievement levels of the children have increased drastically, when actually 
there fs no, basis for such an assumption. What 1s significant in the scores 
reported during this school term is that sthe migrant children are achieving 
at a rate below the national norm, and below the average achievement level of 
the children tested in North Carolina. Examination of Figures V and VI also 
show very graphically that the achievement of the migrant children fall further 
and further behind as they continue through the grades. “* 


-It appears from all available test scores, botti™the state-wide testing program 
and the Standardized tests administered at the local project level, that there 
was a slight improvement in reading achievement in 1978-79 as compared to re- 
ported gains in 1978-79. The gains reported in mathematics.were essentially 
the same as those reported in 1978-79, but are considerably higher than those 
reported prior to 1975-76. This would tend to indicate fat the increased em- 
phasis on mathematics instruction which began in 1975-76“eentinues to be re- 
flected in greater student..achievement in this area. 


It is noted that’ over the range of grades represented, the deficit in mathe- 


matics is less than the reading deficit. In view of what is known about the 
average achievement of North. Carolina students {the 1972 state assessment re- 
vealed that sixth grade students a 

lisher's norm), achievement test results for migrant children indicate that 
reading should continue to be emphagiize@ and the emphasis on mathematics. should 
be-increased. Individual project. gains are recorded in the respective ‘indivi- 
dual project evaluation reports. : 


Table XII and the accompan ing graphs showing achievement trends may be the 
most reveating information to come from.the testing programs for migrant chil- 


» dren in North Carolina. These results, extracted from ‘North Carolina's annual 


ra 
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testing program, demonstrates the mounting deficit suffered by the migrdnt chil- 
dren as they continue in school. . This achievement pattern is similar to those 
reported in previous evaluation reports. ‘This ig. true even though the sourée 

of statistics reported in years prior to 1977-78 was a compilation of test re-- 
sults from many different tests administered by the LEAs. Reported results in 
1977-78 included a combination of Scorés from locally #dmindstered standardized 
tests and state-wide testing results, and the test scores included in this re- 
port are derived entirely from the state-wide testing program. 


The results of standardized tests. administered at the local level were reported 
to the state migrant office, and individual test scores were entered on the 
students' records. This achievement data was filed by the state migrant office 
but’ was not used in compiling this report. ' 
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around nine months behind the test pub- >. 
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Th reference to the cen of test vais dt ‘should be noted ae fie re~ 

action of the Migrant Program Branch of the U. $. Office of Education toward - 
a the use of state-wide testing program data was positive. Corre ppondence from 
/ the U. S. Office of Education states, | | 


“The use of statistics from the Statewide testing program, .- a = 
which uses the same tests for all chtldren, rather than a - 
compilation of test results’ from many tests in different 
LEAs, is an improvement in the transmittal. of consistent 

- achievement data. This information provided a clear: pic~ 
ture of academic achievement for migrant children across 
the — ' 


a: . All, test results “qndicate that North Carolina migrant. students are progress- - 
a ing at a rate comparable to most compensatory education students, and that 
over a four-year period gains in reading and mathematics have been. improved. 
Statistical methods by which portions of these gains may be attributed to 
+ _ the regular school offerings and the supplementary migrant programs were not - 
employed in the evaluation. Such elaborate measures could be: recommended, 
| ; but suth evaluation designs would far exceed the state evaTuation require- 


ments and would possibly exceed the Vimits of financial feasibility. 


In reference to the evaluation of the state migrant program, other coinents: 
from the Migrant Program Branch: were: 


"Coordination between the iniseane: Education Program and other* 
agencies in the State, appeared to he very extensive. Future 
evaluation reports might be strengthened by elaborating on 

the minds of services received through this coopérative effort. 


"Communi ty involvement seemed to be well developed. The ‘good e 
relationship which the Migrant Education Program seems ta have ° 
developed with the comhunity‘is helpful in encouraging contri- , 
butions of time and resources to the improvement of the Migrant 
a Education Program, 
é 
"The presentation of the attainment of State objectives, other | 
findings, and recommendations for program improvement was very °°. 
informative. It reflects careful analysis of what the Migrant © “~~ 
Education Program has accomp1 ished and what further steps need 
to be taken," 
~ 
The Migrant Program Branch made One recommendation for improving the state mi- 
grant education project. That recommendation was that, "greater efforts should 
.;be made ‘to identify er exemplary projects in’ rene State and describe « a _—*s 
them nore. fully in the evalu tion report.” — _ 


Addressing this recommendation, ‘the State Migrant office fas included caller? 

descriptions of -two projects-in this evaluation report. This does not mean — 
' that these two projects, haye been judged to be the best in the state. It 

does mean that the projects were noteworthy, and that the organization, . 


..’ some destred- changes in-other local projects. The 1974 evaluation report dis- 
"carded this practice because of the outstanding qualities 
_. and one activity carried out at the state level. -These two projects were highs — 
- « lighited in the 1974 evaluation-report. From that time until\the present it has 
“been the policy of the State migrant.office to select and highlight one out- 
Standing characteristic of each af the projects: operated -wi thin the seers ; 


is 
. Beginning with. this Kenort the state evaluator plans to “includé a more ce \- 


ed description of at Teast two. projects which seem to hold unusual Promise of 
_ success in meer ing the. needs of migrant children. 


“ gui’, County” ae : | oh . | 


“The State evaluator conmends AVanance County for.the efforts fue ent into 


curriculum, RIS, staffing patterns, and iets ayes factors tghe, be ip 


‘of: Summer: migrant projects were selected for inclusion i 
report. The. selection af noteworthy project Components now takes, int 
tion both regular’ school term projects and summer term projects. \The 

. .outstanding ‘features ofs the “local prodects described below may relate to e{ ther 
ne, of project. 


7 Bladen Countys.”” 
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.. For years: ate was ‘the policy of the Migrant: + Education Section to. recognize oe _— 
“emplary activities dn the local projects. This-was sien in bringing about. - - 


f one Jocal project. - 


There. was a. period of several years when the hisniiants of cacie enipannenteé. 
m the annual honsh de 


_ ce 
Pree. . . a 4 


providing: an efféctive individualized program of instruction for each of -the 
migyany children, including: those en had little or no English- ‘speaking skills. 
Bertie County . ae, 
The Bertie ee) regular. ‘echool term. migrant project is recognized for its~ 
effective scheduling of. instruction. The implementation of a new schedule.in 


the tutorial in-- 
heir regular class- 


ing time blocks. Such a schedule made it possible to provid 
struction without having the student. miss any. instruction in 
as. : 


most of the project schools allowed the migrant children to “of tutored in rotat- —— 


t\ 


One of. the Selina strengths of the Bladen. County migrant. project was the ef-— 


ne, 


forts made by the instructional staff. to improve the self-confidence of the mi- 


grant students. As a result of ‘the project activities and ‘the personal con- 


at 


tacts with teachers and parents, and students attained a greater dégree of 
Sself- pride, and ais attitudes toward school and learning. 
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Camden County | 


‘of. the migrant program's 
. the regular. school program: and other federally funded PROUECE Se 


snd 


The summer migrant education project jn Camden-County is to be commended for 


expandingithe project to include a lunch program... Thé project continues toc: 


rs) 
% 


‘County, 


The migrant “project in dation County was an excellent example of coordination . 
instructional activities with those provided me 


Chowan County 
\ 


Outstanding coordination of field trips with classroom studies made the Chowan 
Pouniy summer migrant project more BU eCrINe: ; _ 


Cal umbus County 


The major strengths of Columbus County.'s summer migrant saueation project . was - 


the high degree of correlation between the basic skills subjects and special. 


_interest courses. All. students shared common interests and a common goals-. 


through the pursuit of excellence., This was the result of the token reward 
system used during the proves to help develop better understanding of bank- 
ing activities. 

‘ | 
Cumberland County - ; 7 + 


‘ 


A noteworthy feature of Cdmberland Cotinty's summer = agente education. project 


was the effective utilization of commercial and teacher-made instructional \ 


materials. As a result, more individual student needs were met and the Brod 


ect achieved more of its objectives. 


Duplin County 


The major strohgth of Duplin County igrant education project was the staff's 
use Of various’ teaching methods to make learning more practical and personal. 
As a ee more individual ‘student academic and social needs were met. ~ 


a 


Edgecombe County 


~ 


The dissemination of program information from the Edgecombe County migrant ed- 


_ucation project was unequalled. ‘Seven newspaper articles during the year re- | 
lating to the project demonstrate the: attention given to this program component 


by the local project staff and the ene eacien of the local press. 


t 


anding eocuainetiOn between the migrant pricy and the Title-I -- 


hy 
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Gates County 


a t § : = 


The ‘support provided from, the ‘central office enabled the Gates County surimer 
migrant project to operate effectively in an air conditioned setting. 


? Greene County . - . (2 he 
@ ‘One strength of Greene County's migrant project was: the utilization of ideas 
and teaching techniques which were presented at state-sponsored staff develop- 
Ment workshops. Through the knowledge gained at these workshops tutorial 
__ ‘teachers were able to devise: various. methods and strategies-for meeting the 
- Individual needs of the students. | 
Gut] ford County . | a SS 


Guilford County was unique in its ER aaa with adjacent Rockingham County. 
This cooperation made it possible for the migrant children: in Rockingham County 
‘to benefit from the project administered through Guilford County. 


Halifax County “ | 
The laboratory setting during the regular school term migrant’ project: at-twor-- - one 
of the project schools in Halifax County and the individual programs of ins 
‘struction for the migrant children was commendable: - ; . 


a 


Harnett County . \ 
1tePagency and community participation in Harnett County summer migrant ed- 
ucation\ program is commendable. Volunteers from schools and. churches , and | 
individyals from the community enabled the project to fully meet all of its. 
objectives for instructional and supportive services. — 


Haywood County 


_ The outstanding feature of Haywood County's summar migrant education project 
_ continues to be the individual assessment of student needs and the individual: 
‘programs of study to meet the needs identified. | 


Henderson County 7 2 ; 


The effectiveness of the instruction in the summer migrant education project 
was. exemplary. This was the result of attention to the individual needs of . 
of ‘students and the organization of the school day to provide for the necessary . « 
individual and smal] group instruction to meet those needs. ° 
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‘Lenoir County 


~~ 


Lincoln County ~  —_y 


‘migrant education projects was an outstanding example of’ h 


Hertford County . on? 
Hertford County is recognized for the: support, of the. support provided for. . 
the summer migrant education project by the School administrator and the — 
extensive interagency. involvement. i’ 


4 
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Hoke County Q 


The effective use of multi-level, multi-ethnic and multi-media math materials 


continues to-be the igen strength'of Hoke County's migrant project. This 
highly individualized approach ensured a greater degree of success for the 
majority of the students. : - 


e 
Johnston County : 

Inter-agency and communi ty participation in Johnston County's summer migrant 
education project is commendable. The} East Coast Migrant Head Start Project, 
community volunteers and an additiona) project site enabled the program to 
serve more students from widely sepayated parts of the county. | 


o 


A noteworthy feature of Lenoir County's summer migrant education project was 
the token reward system. This system enabled Students to gain yaluable ex- 4. 
periences in consumer math while providing motivation for academic achievement. 


y 
¢ 


aLincoln County is to be commended for its early involvement of the parent ad- 
visory committee in the planning and operation of the migrant education project. 


Martin County 


The coordination of health and social services provided thrgyah Martin County 
| i work and dedica- 
tion to the task’ of improving the lot of migrant children. : 


Maxton City °. ‘ | : ; 


» Instruction in the area of occupations: was one -of the strengths of Maxton City's 
_, Summer migrant education project. _ Students made garments in sewing classes. 


They also had opportunities for sensory learning experienc 


in the shop classes. 


Montgomery County © ° 0°: _# Vea 


a 


A noteworthy feature of Montgomery County's migrant project was the staff de- 


velopment. Due to the staff's participation in local and state-sponsored staff 
development workshop, more individual students needs were met, and a better-re- 
cord keeping system was developed. - Sie 
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~ Nash County, 


~ 


' . Outstanding parent, input which was. evident. Several “parent days" were held 


Pag 


Moore County , -_. a | - 3 rae — . Fu 
A noteworthy improvement has been’accomp]ished in the record keeping system 
in Moore County's mi grant education project. _ is 


” 


ry & 


r 


; a 7 
The in-service training ig Nash County's regular school term project is out- 
standing. Instructionalvpersonnel engage in regularly scheduled*sessions of 
Staff development on topics relating to the use of teaching materials, tuto- — 
rial teghniques and discipline. ~ : 2 
= ee 
‘Northampton. County “ = 
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Active support from the central office and the -school: administrator was the 
/ high water mark of the Northampton County summer migrant education project. - 


j 
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Orange County i o 


The Orange County ‘migrant project showed evidence of the efforts which were 
_made to meet the recognized needs of the students. wey 


. Pasquotank County - | ie a: 
Pasquotank County continues to mdke a special effort: to-maintain the excellent 

-. coordination. of program activities which has characterized this project in the 

past.  % . a — — a 
Perquimans County ; 


A 


The Perquimans County’ summer migrant project is to be. congratulated .on: the 


during the instructional day, and the attendance at these events was excellent. 


\_ Pitt County \ 


é 


~ 
a 


An outstanding feature of the Pitt County migrant education project was the 
coordination of the instruction with the regular classroom activities. * All” ; 
diagnostic tests -were shared with the-regular teacher, and personal conferences “+ * 
between the migrant instructor and the regular teacher made a coordinated ‘input 

into specific areas of instruction ae ‘ : pe 
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Red Springs City- 


. . 2 : 4 = * : , oye : ot © S i 
Oné of the strengths gf Red Springs City's migrant education project was its - oe 
effective utilization of ideas and techniques introduced during staff develop 
ment workshops, , . . 
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One Of the major strengths. of Richmond eine $. summer ‘migrant education 
project was the factlities. The cool, comfortable yyieing Elbe? create _ 
van eteshnene conducive. for learning. 

Robeson County s ee . . : ; eek co 

A Mi evortny iene of Robeson County's summer migrant: project was the con- . 
scious effort to meet the needs of the children through the use of methods ee, 
and techniques presented at the state-sponsored staff development workshops. 


: Rockingham County . P -e CUCU 7 
, _ * : : , , . 4 . ; ? a i > 

. The efforts #f Rockingham. County to provide instructional services to chil- 
dren with little or no enghist: speaking. ability 1s recognized as dae a 


oe 


: Sampson County. 


An outstanding feature of the Sampson County summer migrant sineatiah project 
was the effective utilization of commergial and teacher-made materials. 


‘Scotland county? 
The “Learning City" theme employed, in ‘the Scotland County migrant education ; 
_project continued to provide a unique and innovative learning atmosphere fer ao 
migrant children. ° 4 te ” 
Learning city was ° designed to Corr chiideen of migrant 
-workers with experiences in the fundamentals of reading, math- 
ematics, science, music, art, d basic athletic skills. _ 


Special emphasis was p{aced on reading, which was corre- | 

~ . lated with each of the other\subjects. In addition, a primary : 
reading/social studies area wis located in the Tiny Town Com- ‘ a8 
hunity of pean) City. , 


+ 


This is the way 1% worked: 


A mall1-type seting was created. fpr teams City out of. 

materia¥s donated or Vent by parents, people in-the community. 

businesses, and agencies other than the school. The. industries: ° ad 

in Learning City were the various. branches of study. These in- es 
cluded reading and creative writing, mathematics, science, music, — “a 

art, and physical education. To encourage study and. to dévelopa - , . 
serious attitude toward learning, each industry> payed: its: workers _ 2 #4 

~~ Skill notes on a plgee-work basis. a 


< 


39 | Oc ey 


He > es : oe Le ek eee e 
-  *-. These skill notes could be deposited in the bank (Migrant —- . 
| | _* Savings and No Loans Bank) where they safely. accumulated for. 
. J a “future. use. . Or they could be spent immediately--buying candy, | 
«+ toys, bogks, ahd so forth at the Mall Gift Shop. Most of the =» « 
« items. in the Gift Shop:..and all of the major ones...were.donat- ~~” 
ed by businesSes in Laurinburg. . 4 Gs 


} a* ~ 


\ s . ; 7 _ ir ? , . e 
~~.’ Learning City Radio WMAG (We Migrants Are Great) broadcast .. 
.- daily news-spots and special programs prepared by Learning -City-, 
“- Ttese . ee, aaa 
fe fad , The City "rag," LEARNING CITY NEWS,;was ‘written and printed | 

| by Learning. City réporters.” It provided more, complete ‘coverage of : 
City -news items, and reports on Learning City enterprises. 


+> The Learning Mall Cinema featured local "live" entertainment 
as well as slide shows. a . at : 
<3 . *a¢ . a re 
Each business enterprise (readjng and creative writing, ‘math- 
ematics, science, art, music, and physical education) was .coriducted 
. 7" in such a fashion that. reading became a requisite’ of employment. — 
Workers. learned to read, pronounce, spell, understand, -and use 


s ) _ those many new words that.artse so frequently in these occupations. 
7 | In addition to the LEARNING.CITY NEWS, each citizen: received 


an out-of-city newspaper daily. These papérs were used in their 
work’ and taken home each evening for their families' perusal. Any, . 
citjzen who réad and-reported on ten books was awarded a book for.- = ™ 
his home library. 4 : . 


é . 


“ee The Mayoress' and the Sheriff's offices were in the City Halt. 

a The Mayoress was Mrs. Nelson, who was in cHarge ‘of all Learning City f 
activities. The person acting as Sheriff changed from day to day agg. 
the job was awarded to different eligible citizens. The work did ‘ 
not change, however. Disruptive citizens were haled into court and 
‘fines ‘were levied according ta a posted schedule. Embezzling was ° s 
not listed on the schedule; but’ in the early days of Learning City, 

la teller was caught with his (her?) fingers in the till and was) | 
appropriately dealt with. Fines were paid in-hard-earned gkill.. 
- motes. The citizenry of Learning City was remarkably hard work- 
pay * ing and Jaw abiding! -— - —— | 
‘ i, 


. Visitors were’ welcome in Learning City. An appointment for —  * 
. a guided tour of the City (including Tiny Tot: Community) and of the - 
a business enterprises locdted there .could be made by contacting W. L. 

. # Baker, Director of the migrant education project in the: Scotland. 
io a - County, Schools. ‘ o* % 
: a 4 ee ‘ “} 
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+ st. "bins city - 


oA noteworthy . feature oft, Pauls City's ‘aigrant adilatinn project continuds cas ets 
-<' to be the interest. generated in eating activities through) the use of” commey'- te 
efal and’ teacher-made materdal . Ay 
. oa 5 : : | an - —e ye 
"Suny: ‘County . : + Te re 


“Surry County sravidea an. opportunity. for the migrant chittaren: enrol ed in Me . 
» Summer mayan Project. Geereisioats in learning activities, 


“Tyrrel County . _ , 4 


: “Excellence in. aarti out the identification and recruitment activities. and 


ake. County st a 


The. most noticeable Yeature: of. Wake rhe migrant education Sraicce was. 
the intensive recruitment ‘effort which ext thre 


‘ Washingtori County ,, = 


. The Washington souiney) ‘regular cease term are geet in peauine skit] 
ua 


"As. a result Students in grades 2-8 showed an average. gain of 8 months. an eco 
sae. ; : “wa Ne . . ” ae 
Wayne County | 7 Se ae oe 


. One. noteworthy feature Gt ‘Wayne County's, wigrant education project.:was the 
‘Contempo Lab Program 


» to gain exper rence in dealing with eis problems. 
| HiT OF eounty: 7 — ‘4 


‘WiTson: ‘Countys’ ; summer fdgeene project fag an excel lent, Gee Beat biTingual. 
: component in which nearly half of the:staff were ‘fluent in Spanish, 


- ing children which onst 
project,. coke? 


vee ate 
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the home-school ere in the Tyrrell County migrant. edueneion project vo 
Bad noteworthy. — - war 
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nded als fhe year 
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building allowed all students to progress individ ly and at their. ‘own pace. 


his diagnostic/prescriptive approach enabled students 
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Yadkin County - | ss _ ee a = of er 
Yadkin County is to be ‘commended. ‘for employing a biliriguat starrtte: provide a 
bilingual/bicultural program of instruction for the bilingual arid Spanish-speak-~. . 
Hee the EEN in their summer eee en 2 


@ 


m ‘ / a : : . ' . 


7 vasa - 
Kindergarten childgen were carefylly assessed and a ‘curriculum to meet the . 
individualized needs of each child was developed. .: The children were placed 
in an enriched environment and. took part in learningaactivities through crea- 
tive expr@ssion. ‘Some who displayed a neeaisess were Antroduced ‘to numbers 
and the English alphabet. . . . ue @ 


ar Classroom praanizatden for all the children involved interest centers, smal | 
"group activities and. creative exploration. Bilingual curriculum materials 
_were made by the teachers or pupelesed! ‘with care in onder to meet specific 
needs of the children. 


4 . 
€ 


Teaching hecnniaies serie: but one-often used was to arouse the students ' 

curiosity with questions and: then guide the, student through the learning ex- 

perience. . The use of English was encouraged as a technique of peony but 

“Spanish was used as a tool,for communitation. 
@ 

‘Art, music ‘and. other cultural actiVities were integrated with the seadenic 

disciplines and the older children were introduced to pig vocations! and. 


oceupational instruction. | ‘s - 


ws 


y The project worked closely with Migrant and Seasonal Farm Workers Association 
> (MSFA), the CETA.program and the local departments of health and social ser- 
id vices. MSFA supplied a clerk/aide for the projéct; ajdes were provided through 
-. the CETA program; the health department provided for health screenings and re- 
v ' . ferrals; and the social services department assisted by informing migrant fami- 
. lies in the area of the availability of eee e Hora services for their children. 
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~ SUNMARY « , 2 - ew te ee 
All available internation iqdicaues: that the aah Carolina Migrant Education 
Program is: adequately meeting the legislative requirements. and the national 

_ program objectives. It is meeting the state goals for the program and has 

_ developed an effective procedure of deljvering services to eligible migrant | 
‘schildren through indirect administration: of project activities through*the | t 
local educational agencies. ‘ Gorrespondence from the Office of Education in- | by, 8 
dicates that "the North Carolina Evaluation Report is very well done." The- ; 
SEA has done a good job of pulling together individual LEA evaluation reports . ay 
into a cohesive. analysis of the degree to which program objectives have been. os 
achieved. The greatest value of the report is derived from the effective use a 
made of tt at the State and local level in providing constructive eeghaen ‘ 
and guidance for future program improvement. . 7 


Priorities set the emphasis; and objectives give the focus to the state oro-’ 

Ha Exemplary activities were noted if the regular and summer term projects. 
he recommendations of the local project directors were carefully analyzed and 

the state migrant staff made their own recommendations for improving local proj- 

ects. The practice of presenting the local evaluatton report findings to 

the LEAs by means of: a recorded tape was continued arid the taped evaluations 

were expanded tdé& contain reactions to the local project directors' recommenda- , 

tions. Program support for the state’ migrant education program was obtained 

through cooperative agreements with the Migrant and Seasonal Farm Workers 

, Association. A. eat of five (5).new projects were initiated during the: yeas 


h 


ment of objecgive. In addition, the annual statewide testing program provid- 
‘ed more, than 12,000 test scores for migrant children. An achievement status 
calculated from these scores reveals that, compared to national nortis, the. ~ 
~ migrant children face mounting deficits as they progress through the school - 
grades. This achievement status also shows that the migrant children are be- 
~« ' low the state averages in all areas , and that’the achievement of migrant chil- 
dren is approximately the same as that of children enrolled in the peau 
ESEA Title I programs in Norta Carolina. 


All local ane used some form of achievement testing to document attain- 


“gecormenoerios. 


% Reconmendat tort for continued improvenent, aiid dirawter effectiveness in the 
migrant\ education program faN “naturally into two ategonnge ~-,SEA project 
managendnt and the LEA program Managemen ti . . ‘te 


In add4 tion to the following recommendations stable to SEA snk LEA program 
_ management, it should be noted that additional recommendations for the in- 
-, dividual migrant projects were made in the State's evaluation of the local 
-"* project. These recommendations are contained in the written-and taped ret 

» ports. which have been prepared for each oF the’ LEAs. 
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SEA PROGRAM MANAGEMENT p07 ied 


a. a 


y . = . . 
1, The state migrant otpuce should requine’ the LEAs to candudt needs assess- 
ments accordthg to the provisions contakned in the Migrant Education Ad~ — - 
, Mindotrative Guide.. 9 4 . 7 . ae 
One of the requirements set forth in the migrant program regulations is. 1°” 
_ the assessment of the needs of migrant children. If the migrant program , 
is to meet its mandate "to meet the special educational’ needs of migratory 
' . children of migratory agricultural worker’ and migratory fishermen" it 
first becomes necessary to find out: what those needs \are. Sn 
It was noted from the local evaluation reports that ome LEAs did-not 
have a specific objective.relating to needs assessment. ‘While this | 
evaluator concedes that needs mayy be assessed without having a project 
objective relating to this program function, it seems feasonable that 
Such an objective would: serve to remind local project persorinel of this ; 
- requirement, a! 4 ns 
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It_was also noted that even though this objective was included in the 
1978 annual evaluation repgrt, appropriate action was not taken to 
assure that it was followed. Therefore, it is the recommendation of 
‘this evaluator that the state migrant staff review the local project — 

“applications for the specific purpose of determining whether they have 
included a project obj ve relating to.assessment of students' needs. . 
If it is found that such Objective is not included in a local project 
application,‘ appropriate action should be initiated. 


2. The state mignant office should continue: to, seek Amprovement in the con- 


tinwety of the educational programs of mignant children. 


3 . 


ties which can be cited to indicate an effo§t in this direction are the ; 
participation in the Migrant Student Record’ Transfer Sygtem, the participa- 
tion of the state and local projects at the east coast regional migrant 
education conference, the attendance of the state migrant program director 
at other regignal and national conferences, and the use of out-of-state 
consultants in the State-sponsored workshop in North Carolina. - - 


The first priority of the state migrant ete continuity. Activi- . 
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Probably the greatest single activity to provide continuity of program 
for the migratory children is the recording of education skills on the 
students’ records. The state educational agency should continue -to 
cooperate with the national migrant data center in this effort. It 
should also continue the training.of local project personnel in the 
procedures necessary to carry out this function and refine the processes 
so that they can. be carried out with the greatest-efficiency and least 
probability. of error.. So , : mm 
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7 ke state migrant office showed continue to aoe technicah, assistance - 


to tocak school personel An conducting lee and. nevelapeig y new mar 
prof fects, 


Experience during the past year has demonstrated hat a ssieantiaied effort. 


Sto identify migratory children can bear positive results, During the per-. 


iod covered by.this report 5 new projects serving'a total. of 1,099 children 
has Tesulted ffom the surveys conducted in the local school units by members 

of the state migrant staff. Such efforts should-be continued. in those areas 
of the state where there seems to be a liklihood that sufficient numbers of 


_ children might be located to make it feasible to develop a project for them. 


The state migraine re should revise the mignant education progham fons. 


Changes in program. regulations and new interpretations of: existing regula 


tions makes ‘it necessary to assess the effectiveness of program forms in 
carrying out program functions. For this reason it is recommended that 
attention be given to the revision of existing forms in order to keep Wem 
in Vine’ with Drogran requirements 


The state mi nant office should coopenate with Local neguant Projects An” 
Eo RT® enrollment validation studies: . 


Program credibility is maintained through validation of the enrollment. of 
migrant children im the program. Discrepéncies in the enroltment of chil- 
dren in the local projects and in the migraht student record transfer system 


. should be held to a minimum. Also, there should be no question about the 


eligibility of any child enrolled in the program to participate in program 


-activities arid derive benefits from program funds. Therefore, it is re- 


commended that the State. migrant office, with assistance and cooperation 
of the LEAs, continue to carry out validation studies in the local mi- 
grant projects. — . 


~ 


. The state mignant office should revisé& prognam publications in order to 


keep 1 up-to-date, 


During the past years and months publications: have been depetaned and pub- 
lished to assist local project directors in the administrative details of 
project operations. 4 


’ ‘ ‘ 
As new regulations are published and new interpretations are givén to ex-* 
isting regulations, it becomes necessary to revise the manuals and guides 
used in the administration of the projects. Therefore, it is recommended ~- 
that the state migrant office make a careful study of the various program 

guides and other publications. Where the information is erroneous or out- 
of-date, the publication Yhould b be revised to conform with program require- 
ments. 
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7. The state chan aiflee should: continue to apopaanen with atone | 
mental and private, non- = pono fit agencies in providing comprehensive. AP _ 

: vias to magnans famitd, C4, : . ; = , 
Th the past a has been a hia degree of saeimeion by the state ii 
grant education office with other agencies of government and private, non- 

ae profit organizations, This has resulted in the extension of services to 
eligible families, reduction of the overtapping services by the agencies, 
involved, open lines of. communications among. the agencias, and understand- 
ings of the areas. of a of each agency and the services which 
each Is able, to provide. - ; 

I the 0 Geaanization through which this cooperation is effected is the State Ad- 
visory Comniittée on Services ‘to Migrants. Through interagency discussions, ' 
migrant children have been provided health .and Social seryices “supped, | 
through the Department of Human Resources; day care. services through t 
Migrant and Seasonal Farmworkers Association (MSFA), psychological services 
‘through the.Division of Mental Health and supplementary school support | 
through MSFA.° Dissemination of program information and public support of 
‘the program has been provided through a joint project of the National Ed- 
ucation Association and the North Carolina Association of Educators. 


This support through other agencies and organizations has allowed the state 
migrant office.té concentrate its efforts on’ the academic progress of the 
‘migrant children and extend educational BVM TeES to a greater number of 
eligible children. 


In order to realize the financial advantage of this kind of. support. in 
future programs, it is recommended nae this kind of interagency coopera- 
tion “be continued. 


‘ . 
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8. The state niignant ofgieg should continue to Use ine ai eee pto- 
 Cedures. 

The evatuation process for the migrant education program has experienced 

_ changes throughout the years. As these changes have occurred the evalua- 

tion process has become more effective and the evaluation reports have re- 
flected a more accurate picture of the ‘achievement and status of the mi- 
grant children enrolled. in the program. The state evaluation report, the 
local project evaluation reports and the taped evaluation of the local 
projects have become outstanding instruments for the improvement of: ser- 
vices to migrant children. 


Because of the positive manner in which the local reporting on cassette 
tapes has. been.received, the menaingful use of statistical information 
from a state-wide testing. program has been used and the recognition which 
_has been directed ,to the evaluation practices in North Carolina, it is 

" reconimended that these ang other effective procedures be. continued. 
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- The state mig? 


ant af hice showed continue to support the State Mignants ° 
Parent Advisory Commidéee activitios, = «| 7 


et 


North Carolina's State Migrant Parent Advi sory: Committee has been in op- 


eration for more than two years. During this-pertod of time it has pro=— 
vided a vValudble tool forthe support: of the migrant education program .- 
and an open.forum for parents, In the meetings of the local parent ‘ady 
visory committee local concerns are brought to light. Representatives — 
from the local conmittees bring- these concerns to the State Migrant Par- 
ent Advisory Committee and as they are aired, solutions are developed 


~ ~through interaction with appropriate program personnel." s 


In.order to continue to strengthen the parent committee and to main- 


tain the support of the parents, it is. recommended that the state mi- 
grant office continue its support of the committee and its work. 


The state mignant office should continue its efforts to improve progam 
operations through staff development. : , 


‘The staff deve lopment activities” sponsored by the State-migrant office 


have been the source of pride in the past. Through these efforts there 

has been a noticeable improvement in the quality of program offerings: and 
project organization. Still there is a need for such ‘activities, particu- 
larly in view of the changing requirements of the program from the nation- 


al level. . ; 


Record clerks and recruiters need to be constantly up-dated on skills and 
techniques and provided instruction in new procedures required to implement 
new phases of the Migrant Student Record Transfer System. - : a 


Local project recruiters should be given assistance in order to understand 
the importance of their jotsand to learn how to accomplish it most effective- 
ly. . 

a \ 4 . 

Local project directors and other local pack staff members should be in- 
volved in workshops where they can improve their techniques in evaluating 
their migrant education projects. — 


It is therefore -recommendéd that the state migrant office maintain a con- ~ 
stant effort to meet the staff development needs of all persons involved , 
in the edugation of migrant children. . 


f 


PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 


. ° The Local educational agenttes should provide bilingual-bicurtural programs 


for Spanish-speaking children in their migrant projects. 
This recommendation is continued from previous evaluation reports. Notable 
progress has been made in the area of bilingual instruction since this re- 
commendation was first made. Many projects have employed Spanish-speaking 
teachers or aides and some projects have provided bicultural and Hispanic 
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Sleepiness and fatigue. This evaluator has some serious doubts about the 


The Local educational agencies should continue to make a concerted fhort 


An analysis of the: age and grade placement of migrant children enrolled in « 


‘ondary school into the projects last year there was-an increase of 333 en- 


Children would be able to participate more fully during the earlier part of 
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cultural instructional .matey®als to bé used by children with little-or % i 
© Na English»speaking ability. | ar: . 7 | L. 

“tas ; . ' ; eu * : : an 4 
Notwithgtanding the progress that has been made by some’ local projects%in * i 
Providing bilingual-bicultural programs for non-English speaktng children, 
it is ragommended that in those projects where children with little or no ‘ 

aking facility are enrolled, every effort should be made to pro- 

ingful prégram of instruction inthe children's dominant language i 
The hours of operation of ocak sumer mignant profects should be duping 
the part of the day which would alow the greatest number Of migiant chil- i 


= 


> 


dren to receive the greatest benefsit from the program, 


It is noted that despite the recommendation of the previous evaluation 
report some projects are operated at odd hours, afternoons, evenings and 
into the night. It was also -noted during monitoring visits that young 
children were attending programs which extended into the late evening. 


They were unablegto participate fully in the project activities because of 


effectiveness of such programs. It is his strong belief that such projects 
are not effective, that they are non-productive, that they are not economi- 
cally feasible in terms of demonstrated student gains and that the children 
would benefit more from program activities if they were carried out during 
the morning and early ‘afternoon hours. 


¢ 


the day because they would be more alert. 


These are also the times When the parents are normally working ‘in the fields 
and would appreciate having the children cared for in a learning environment. 
Therefore, it is recommended-that the local educational agencies give care- 
ful consideration to such factors as recruitment, age of pupils, attendance, 
transportation, food service, program coordination, etc., and schedule proj- 
ect activities for the convenience and benefit of ‘the greatest number of 
migrant children, 


a“ 
‘ 


to enroll alk eligible children and youths at the secondary school Revel 
dn the regular school term mignant projects. 


the migrant education program indicates that much attention continues to . 
be given to the errollment of the eligible ‘children in the elementary schools. . 


With a degree of added emphasis on enrolling eligible children in the sec- 
rollments. When this figure is taken on a percentage basis it indicates 
that there has been less than one pergent increase in the enrollment of 


children in grades 9-12. It is therefore reconmiended that all eligible 
children in the LEA, regardless of grade level, be enrolled in the migrant 


project > ee in the Migrant Student Record Transfer System: 
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Locak project dincotons sisal nie every neasonabte ef fort to secure sup- 
pouting. Aprvices sropr: other agencles and organizations, ' 


- This eeconmandatton | repeated . from the previous ean ence: 

' Through: the activities of the State Advisory Committee on Services to 

. Migrants .the state migrant office has béen able to establish lines of 

+, communication with other agencies and organizations serving migrant 
‘families. Knowledge of programs and services is available front each of 
the member organizations of this committee. It ‘has been through the ’ 
exchange of information and establishment of these lines of communication 
. that the state migrant education office has been able to secure personfel 
from the Migrant and Seasonal Farm Workers Association, This cooperati 
effort should be continued. 


At the same time there should be a concerted’ effort. on part of local 
* project directors to secure the services ‘of other agencies> Home-school 
coordinators and other liaison personnel should seek. the assTStatice of 
local departments of health, social services ahd other governmental agen- 
cies wid organizations so that the delivery: of oho services will have an 
impact on the migrant family, and thereby support, the educational program 
for the children in the family who are enrolled in the migrant education 
program. 


While it may be easier; einpien and possibly quicker to provide support- 

ing services. by planning and budgeting for them in’ the project application, | 
it should be remembered that funds available under this program are to be +- 
used for educational purposes; and that if the project attempts to provide 
excessive supporting services to the migrant children, it may be usurping 
the responsibility of some other governmental agency or providing a dup- 
lication of service to the migrant oo“ 


Local education agencies Should give attention to the development of in- 
dividual written educational plans ae each student ene eG dn the mi- 
sane education program. 


In addition to the assessment of student needs, regulations for the pro- 

gram (paragraph 116.47) require that the state educational agency encourage. 
LEAs -to provide for each child ®nrosled in the program, "an individualized 
written educational plan (maintaingd and periodically evaluated)... 
Local. project directors and apoqace planners should insure that the pro- 
vision of the regulations is carried out. Individualized programs of in- 
.struction should be based upon individual needs assessments and! individual 
performance should be evaluated in terms of specific objectives; Performance 


objectives should be, individualized to thé needs, program of study and abili-~, 


ties of the individual for whom ‘they are developed; and the entire program, 
including performance objectives, should be evaluated periodically to assure 
that the individualized program of instruction is relevent to~the needs of 
the student and that the student is making satisfactory progress toward 
‘meeting the stated objectives. 
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. Local project directors should give more emphasis to the estabLished 
prtonities of the state program. . . 
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' Individualized written vocal asta for..some of the migrant chil- 
dren have been. pee in summer school programs. Such prescriptive 
programs have been observed less frequently during the regular school 
term projects. . : ‘ 


Analysis of test regults seem to Indicate that in those projects where 
_ individualized programs of: study are written for the pupils and where 
constant evaluation of student progress, modification of the written.. 
prescription and methods of instructton are carried out, there is a de- 
' Cided increase in the rate of pupil achievement, It is therefore ret- 
ommeded that all. project administrators give close supervision to this 
“program requirement. | aa — 


! 


wethe first priority of the state prograh is.to provide for continuity 

in the. education of migrant children. The second priority is the est- 
ablishment of summer projects for currently migratory children. Analysis 
of enrollment figures from the summer projects of 1978 and’ 1979 indicates 
that there has been a net decre in ‘enrollment of currently migratory 
children. This decreage has occ¥rred despite the overall increase ins. 
enrollment and the est shment of five new projects in the state during - 
the period covered by this report. (Three of the five new projects car- 
ried out summer projects for migrant children). The decrease in enrollment 
of currently migratory from 1978 to 1979 was 529, 


The numerical decline in’ intrastate migrants’ which was noted in the evalua~ 
tion report for 1978 continued sharply in.1979. The summer enrollment of 
intrastate migrants accounts for 376, or more than half-of the total de- 
crease. 


If the State migrant program is to reach. the maximum number of currently. 
migratory: children it widl be essential to provide project s@rvices to 
them. Therefore, it is the strong recommendation of this evaluator that 
the local project administrators initiate whatever action is necessary to. 
develop summer migrant projects in each of the LEAs, where-a concentration 
of migrant children has been identified, and that a concentrated effort .be 
made to identify and enroll the currently migratory children into the proj- 
ects. . 


Local necrmiten-cLenks. should be punctual in transmitting student ingonma- 
tion to the Mignant Student Record Transfer System Lemma. operator. 


It is impossible to emphasize too strongly the necessity for punctuality” 
in transmitting student information to the terminal operator so that it. 
can be placed on the data base. Recruiters and clerks should complete 
the necessary, certification of eligibility forms on the students as they 
are identified. Following this identification and certification, there 
should be no delay in tpansmitting enrollment information (either the MDT 
or record transfer fowhh to the terminal operator, . This enrollment data 
should not be retainofl at the project level until large numbers of documents - ¥ 
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are accumulated, but. should Le sent to the terminal asthe .documents ee 

ave completed. .This.may mean that a communication to. the terminal - eae 

wo operator Le be dispatched two or three times per week during. per+ é 

a jods of initial project enrollment. After the greater masses of ‘chil- _ 
Po dren have been enrolled in, the record transfer system the.need for such pe Re 
‘frequent communications: may diminish so that’a once a week transmittal _s 

, Of enrollments, up-dating information and withdrawals wil] maintain an 
acceptable tevel of operation, 


It is important to enrol] a child in the record | transfer. as quickly as 

possible, but it is just as important to transmit up-date and withdrawal 

information. to the terminal operator as the information is generated or 
‘when thé child withdraws from the project or the project ends. 


North Carolina has enjoyed a high degre@Gof proficiency in its MSRTS 

- activities, but even greater proficiency can be demonstrated if local 

“ recruiters-clerks or other responsible Bro ieee personne] will follow 
this recommendation. 
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NUMBER OF CHILDREN SERVED. BY AGE AND GRADEX 


| Regular School Term 1978-79 
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